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Foreword 


‘must occur to many celebrities in our time that the prime gift they 
need is the capacity to survive: to live a little longer than the smiling 
riends and acquaintances who surround them, and who when they 
are scarcely cold within their coffins will rush to sign contracts with 
ewspapers and publishers to reveal all they know (or think they 
now), and the more sensational and shocking the better. No holds 
sem to be barred today in this frenzy to give the public the low- 
down, no scruples of friendship or decency stand up any longer than 
a wooden palisade against a pack of hunger-maddened wolves. 
_ Many of the great imaginative creators have been victims of this 
modern savagery: D. H. Lawrence has been torn to pieces in public, 
but with him some years were allowed to elapse before the pack 
closed in. In this decade, however, the destroyers appear to have de- 
cided that they have less time to lose than ever: Dylan Thomas died 
i the autumn of 1943, and only two years later John Malcolm Brin- 
nin published his Dylan Thomas in America, which now appears in 
an English edition (J. M. Dent and Sons. 18s.). 
_ MrBrinnin, at the time of the events he relates, was in charge of the 
Poetry Centre in New York. His one idea, he tells us, from the 
moment he accepted the directorship, was to persuade Dylan 
Thomas to give poetry readings there, and to make them the basis 
for more extended tours of American universities and clubs. In this 
he succeeded; and so great was the artistic triumph, so huge (com- 
paratively speaking) the rewards for Dylan, that he came again and 
again during the last few years of his life, in spite of repeated pleas 
by those who loved him, and frequent vows of his own that he 
would stay at home. As everyone knows, during the last of these 
visits he died of a disease caused by prolonged alcoholic poisoning. 

- Now it is possible to argue that he badly needed the money, and 
was perfectly right to go where it poured into his lap. And vet the 
more money he had the more he spent, and thousands of dollars 
mysteriously disappeared in a few weeks. Mr Brinnin records his 
own painstaking and all but vain struggle to keep Dylan Thomas 
afloat financially. It is also possible to argue that his American suc- 
cess offered him a far greater increase of fame than could have come 
to him for years if he had stayed in England. Against that, however, 
one observes with dismay that the tours seem to have effectively 
disorganized his writing life for far too protracted stretches of time. 
It is therefore possible to argue that Dylan was possessed of a deep 
death-wish, had decided not only that he could no longer resolve his 
personal problems but also that he had come to the end of his in- 
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spiration and preferred to destroy himself quickly rather than watch 
his fame seep away through long years of sterility at home. 

_ This is the line that Mr Brinnin himself seems to take. Describing 
is visit to Laugharne, and the discussions about the ultimate and 
fatal trip to America, he says: “While he perhaps did not know the 
Way toward his creative salvation, he did know ways in which 
creative exercise could be postponed or superseded. It was sadly 
apparent that Dylan’s energies were directed not towards fighting 
through to freedom but toward escape from drudgery and the inad- 
missible thought of failure.’ That may be so: there is a certain 
amount of evidence to support the theory, though none of it is 
conclusive. A hostile critic would say that the theory of an ineluc- 
table death-wish would have to be held by the man who was respon- 
sible for exposing him to the quite terrifying conditions that even- 
tually disintegrated his life and brought him to an early death. That 
would, I think, be unfair to Mr Brinnin. He was sincerely, indeed 
pathetically, devoted to Dylan; and the perceptive warmth with 
which he speaks of his genius, as a poet and also as a spell-binder of 
audiences, is consistently moving. It is nevertheless true that the un- 
yarnished picture he paints of Dylan’s American dance of death is 
horrifying in the extreme. As episode follows episode of orgy, alco- 
holic debauchery, degrading sickness and social outrage, one has 
the impression of a soul being dragged down to hell by legions of 
implacable demons. The demons were not in the poet’s delirium: 
‘they were real demons, the reckless, self-seeking, hysterical mob of 
this American fans, who pandered to his every weakness and ex- 
ploited his loneliness, his spiritual uncertainties, and that deepest 
layer of his being which was innocence. 

It is a terrible picture: but it is also, one feels convinced, in a cer- 
tain sense a true picture, in which Mr Brinnin’s scrupulous concern 
has been for the exact truth—as he saw it. And yet it will spread a 
false conception of Dylan, because it is one-sided: the macabre suc- 
cess-tragedy of\the American tours can only be seen in proper per- 
spective against the rest of Dylan’s life, and the fundamental loyal- 
ties which inspired it. These are lamentably distorted in Mr Brinnin’s 
mirror: but the far more serious criticism one must make against his 
book is his treatment of living persons. No one who reads Caitlin 
Thomas's statement at the beginning of the book will believe that 
she willingly saw this record published. However one looks at it, it 
seems totally unnecessary to have given a detailed description of her 
behaviour under the ghastly stress of the last crises in her husband’s 


life; and being unnecessary, it is unspeakably cruel. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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~ Old Woman’s Meditation 


£4 


In love’s worst ugly day, 

fhe weeds hiss at the edge of the field, 

The small winds make their chilly indictments. 
3lsewhere, in houses, even pails can be sad; 
Vhile stones loosen on the obscure hillside, 

And a tree tilts from its roots, 

Toppling down an embankment. 


The spirit moves, but not always upward, 
While animals eat to the north, 

And the shale slides an inch in the talus, 
The bleak wind eats at the weak plateau, 
d the sun brings joy to some. 

But the rind, often, hates the life within. 


How can I rest in the days of my slowness? 
I’ve become a strange piece of flesh, 
Nervous and cold, bird-furtive, whiskery, 
With a cheek soft as a hound’s ear. 
What's left is light as a seed; 

I need an old crone’s knowing. 


II 


Often I think of myself as riding — 

Alone, on a bus through western country. 

I sit above the back wheels, where the jolts are hardest, 
And we bounce and sway along toward the midnight, 
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The lights tilting up, skyward, as we come over a little rise, 
Then down, as we roll like a boat from a wave-crest. 

All journeys, I think, are the same: 

The movement is forward, after a few wavers, 

And for a while we are all alone, 

Busy, obvious with ourselves, 

The drunken soldier, the old lady with her peppermints; — 


_ And we ride, we ride, taking the curves 


Somewhat closer, the trucks coming 
Down from behind the last ranges, 
Their black shapes breaking past; 
And the air claps between us, 
Blasting the frosted windows, 

And I seem to go backward, 
Backward in time: 


Two song sparrows, one within a greenhouse, 

Shuttling its throat while perched on a windvent, 

And another outside, in the bright day, 

With a wind from the west and the trees all in motion. 

One sang, then the other, 

The song tumbling over and under the glass, 

And the men beneath them wheeling in dirt to the cement 
benches, 

The laden wheelbarrows creaking and swaying, 

And the up-spring of the plank when a foot left the runway. 


Journey within a journey: 

The ticket mislaid or lost, the gate 

Inaccessible, the boat always pulling out 

From the rickety wooden dock, ; 
The children waving; q 
Or two horses plunging in snow, their lines tangled, ; 
A great wooden sleigh careening behind them, ; 
Swerving up a steep embankment. ; 
For a moment they stand above me, : 
Their black skins shuddering: 

Then they lurch forward, : 
Lunging down a hillside. 


when silt drifts and sifts down through muddy pond-water, 
ing in small beads around weeds and sunken branches, 
one crab, tentative, hunches himself before moving along 

the bottom, 


ot esque, awkward, his extended eyes looking at nothing in 
particular, 


ly a few bubbles loosening from the ill-matched tentacles, 
e tail and smaller legs slipping and sliding slowly backward, — 
the spirit tries for another life, 
nother way and place in which to continue; 

-a salmon, tired, moving up a shallow stream, 

\dges into a back-eddy, a sandy inlet, 


white water, 


rs 
il swimming forward — 

> 1 suppose, the spirit journeys. 
rs 


IV 


have gone before into the waste lonely places 

ehind the eye; the lost acres at the edge of smoky cities. 
Vhat’s beyond never crumbles like an embankment, 

xplodes like a rose, or thrusts wings over the Caribbean. 
here are no pursuing forms, faces on walls: 

Inly the motes of dust in the immaculate hallways, 

he darkness of falling hair, the warning from lint and spiders, 


*he vines graying to a fine powder. 
*here is no riven tree, or lamb dropped by an eagle. 


there are still times, morning and evening: 
Fhe cerulean, high in the elm, 

Thin and insistent as a cicada, 

And the far phoebe, singing, 

mi long plaintive notes floating down, 


rifting through the leaves, oak and maple, 
r the whippoorwill, along the smoky ridges, 


single bird calling and calling: 
fume reminds me, drifting across wet gravel; 


A cold wind comes over stones; 
If 
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A flame, intense, visible, 

Plays over the dry pods, 

Runs fitfully along the stubble, 
Moves over the field, 

Without burning. 


In such times, lacking a god, 
I am still happy. 


Judith Lewis: Entrance to Cheval Place, Brompton Road 
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Fame 
Translated from the Italian by Darina Silone 


4 ———-__— 
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ne. .. Two. . . Three. . . Four. . . Five. . . Six. 

3 The first-floor window opened and a woman appeared, 
‘ pushing her spectacles up over her forehead. Below, at the 
or, stood a scrawny little man of about fifty, wearing a light top- 
Bt primly-cut, of a yellowish dove-grey, and a matching bowler 
it. He took the key out of his pocket, inserted it, opened the door, 
ent inside, and shut it quietly, without making the least sound. 
The ponderous solemnity of the striking hours, the opening and 
osing of window and door, the woman’s spectacles, the man’s key, 
1 of this had for years been a part of the municipal clockwork. If 
tyone in the neighbourhood had seen one of these things happen- 
6 without the simultaneous occurrence of the others, he would 

doubtedly have said: ‘The Town Hall clock is out of order, it’s not 
ing any more.’ 

Indifferent to the variations of the sun but, like the sun, imper- 
irbable, this man went out every day on the strike of five and re- 
med on the stroke of six. 
‘Signor Scipione,’ said the woman, coming down to meet him. 
‘Aleppina,’ he answered, as he began to climb the stairs. The tone 
oe few words had always been enough to settle all the prob- 
s, to express all the moods and feelings that arose day by day be- 
ween the master and his servant. 
But that day it was clear to the faithful woman, from the moment 
er master set foot on the stairs, that something beyond her compre- 
ension was preying on his mind. He was a reserved, in fact a 
secretive man, methodical and finicky, cautious, punctilious and 
ong-winded. Whatever it was, she felt it was bound, when it came 
© the surface, to emerge as a reproof for her, a reproof about some 
rifle; and she would accept it cheerfully and meekly, as the only 
lecent outlet he had. She was the sort of woman who would not have 
bjected to a few kind words—on the contrary; but ever since she 
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had been left alone with him she had grown accustomed to watch ir 
silence, to meditate on the monotonous flow of the days, to busy he 
self insistently with-trivialities, and not infrequently to talk to her 
self. ; 
When he got to the top of the stairs, Signor Scipione began to snili 
at a corner of the landing where there lingered a smell of petrol, and 
as always on these occasions, his nose and mouth twitched, his eyes 
darted about in their horrified anxiety to track down the offence. _ 

‘Aleppina.’ 

It seemed to her that he had never made the i in her name sound 
so piercingly prolonged. In that i, she felt, lay the mystery. Lower- 
ing her spectacles and clutching her sewing to her, the old woman 
stooped and found a little sawdust still in the corner. 

‘Aleppina,’ he repeated, sniffing at her as he had sniffed at the 
corner. 

‘Yes, yes, you're right, I’ve seen it now, I hadn’t noticed it. My 
sight isn’t so good, I'll remove it at once.’ 

But suspecting that her master’s suppressed annoyance had not 
yet exhausted itself, she followed him along the corridor, preparing 
to face the rest of it. 

Half-way down the corridor he opened a door. It was the room in 
which his mother, a wise and virtuous woman, had spent her long 
widowhood, and in which she had died peacefully ten years before. 

The small iron bed, with the pretty white counterpane, was pre 
pared as if to be slept in, and at its head, exactly in the centre, a little 
floating flame burned continuously in a saucer of oil. Beside the bec 
there was a prie-dieu, and on the old chest of drawers stood a row ol 
variously-shaped lamps, all of which had belonged to the deac 
woman, and were now lighted on the important anniversaries ©: 
her life, and on that of her death. Around the room, crowded on tht 
walls, there hung well-framed pictures of different sizes, which it 
the dim light seemed quite ordinary sketches in pencil or ink, oF} 
prints. They were the work of her only son, who had devoted hi 
whole life to the making of these pictures; not with pen or pencil i 
the ordinary way, although a casual glance might lead one to thinl 
so, but in a highly original material of his own, which will seen 
strange to the reader. He made them out of flies’ wings, if you please 
From childhood up he had never used anything else. Considering th 
strangeness of the material, the designs did not seem to have mucl 
originality; they were the most realistic reproductions that coul 
be imagined. Whether it was the Town Hall, or the Cathedral, or - 
group of towers and domes, or some other urban view, or an idylli 
country scene, or the Trappist monastery, or a forest, or a bunch o 
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rs, or a basket of fruit, the achievements of others—or of 
at 9 the case might be— were mirrored in them with scrupulous 
cactitude. 
At first glance it seemed nothing more than this. But when one 
xamined the pictures carefully, or in the light of the window, one 
ould see more clearly how the artist had composed them. The wings 
f the flies were perceptible in their thousands: scattered, aligned, 
rersecting, superimposed, according to the necessities of the 


“ 

ror more than two years Signor Scipione had been engaged on a 
most important work, bigger than the others that he had already 
jone, and more difficult to carry out, and which, protected by glass, 
now covered the entire table under his window. This remarkable 
work represented a complete panorama of the city, a wonderful 
view of which, because the house happened to be situated on rising 
sround, one could enjoy from that very window. The design, already 
well advanced, showed in its main outlines the grandiose ambition 
of the man, who for this supreme test, in order to achieve more deli- 
cate touches, more subtlety and depth of shading, had decided to 
use the wings, not only of the customary flies, but also of mos- 
quitoes, moths and gnats. 

Both Aleppina and, as long as she lived, his proud mother, had 
always accepted his work with the greatest seriousness, but were 
unable to appraise it as their instinct and curiosity would have sug- 
gested, because the flies hindered their spontaneous pride and judge- 
ment; and sometimes they had stood before his pictures perplexed 
and dismayed. They had never betrayed their feelings, which even 
more than by the pictures were affected by certain little boxes 
which he kept on his table as he worked —jewel-boxes, always filled 
with a supply of the insects’ wings. Only at the very end, the day 
before her death, did his mother show signs of needing to confide in 
‘Aleppina. Pressing the hand of the servant, who had remained alone 
for a moment at her bedside, and putting all the strength of her 
dying soul into her look, she said: ‘Aleppina, I entrust my Scipione 
‘to you.’ ; 
Left alone with him, Aleppina had been sometimes eaten up with 
curiosity as to how he obtained the material for his pictures. In more 
‘than thirty years she had never once seen him look menacingly at a 
fly; and the flies in this house, as of course in many another, lived 
peacefully and undisturbed. One would have said, indeed, that they 
did not exist for him, so little aware of their presence did he seem. It 
rankled to live beside him, yet be as much in the dark as everybody 
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else. She felt she should have the privilege of knowing. “Where c 
he find them? How did he get hold of them? Who could be giving 
them to him? Could‘it be during that one hour of his daily wa 
when as everyone knew, he didn’t speak to a soul; and to any neig! 
bours who greeted him deferentially as he passed, barely touch 
the brim of his hat with the tips of two fingers in reply, indiffer 
as to whether he appeared churlish or conceited?’ No trace of a 
human being ever entered the house. ‘Alone in his room, perhaps?’ 
she would wonder. On several occasions she had listened long at the: 
keyhole, and had several times been on the verge of boring a ti 
hole in the door with an awl, so as to see inside; but the respect s 
felt for his mother, who had never let herself be overcome by 
curiosity, had dissuaded her from the wicked temptation. “What 
would have happened to the poor lady if she could have seen the 
little man solemnly chasing flies from one end of the room to the 
other? And what bait did he use to decoy them in sufficient numbers? 
Or did he snare them? always supposing that that was how he did 
get them.’ More than once, driven by her tormenting curiosity, 
Aleppina had searched the mysterious room for something of the 
sort, but never found a single one of these flying creatures crawling 
around. 


Once inside this sanctuary of a room, Signor Scipione pointed tc 
the base of a lamp, to one candelabra and then to another: 

‘Aleppina! Aleppina!’ 

His mother’s brasses were not properly polished. The old womar 
had never seen him so downcast, nor so determined to detect the 
least trace of negligence in this shrine. 

‘Aleppina!’ he repeated, sharpening more than ever the deadly 
in her name. A drop of oil had trickled down his mother’s lamp 
leaving a trail of green mould. 

“Yes, indeed, | see it, you're quite right, I know, I'll clean it a 
once.’ 

‘Brick! Brick!’ he added, his round eyes dilating. 

“Yes, yes, I know, brick, brick, sir, yes.’ 

‘Old brick is what you need, the kind they make nowadays is n 
good.’ 

She knew that only on the roof of the house could she get th 
brick that was required, but she was pained and astonished by he 
master’s unusual vehemence. 

‘Ah! Aleppina!’ he said for the last time as he left the room. H 
i's now made no more sound than telegraph wires vanishing into tk 
distant sky. And after shutting the door warily, with fussy litt 
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ps he went straight down to his own room at the far end of the 
idor. 
ck at her sewing beside the window, Aleppina slowly pondered 
her master’s bad humour, more pronounced than usual. Just as 
was beginning to feel confident that it must by now have spent 
lf, she was surprised by a babel of voices in the street. There was 
mad ringing at the bell; instantly she was at the window, and saw 
crowd looking up at her, shouting and gesticulating: “Your master! 
some quick! Run! Hurry! Your master . . .’ She ran to his room at the 
nd of the corridor. She took a look out of the window, which she 
found open; she saw more and more people gathering in the little 
quare below; she ran down the stairs, forgetting even to close the 
loor after her. She ran heavily, the old woman, down to the bottom, 
and pushed her way through the swelling crowd. There she found 
what the others had already found, and what all the local papers 
were to describe next day as ‘a shattered corpse’ —her master. 
there was an inquest. Aleppina gave evidence: about the habits, 
the manners, the way of life of the man, about his work; she told 
about the dead mother, she told about the scene which preceded the 
desperate climax: ‘the sawdust in the corner, the badly polished 
brasses, and the trail of green mould on the lamp... .’ With an effort, 
sobbing, she said: ‘His mother’s lamp.’ She hid nothing: “You under- 
stand, gentlemen . . . my sight is so bad . . . a bit of sawdust in a 
corner .. . a drop of oil... who would think . . . to have to go on all 
fours and scrape bricks on the roof . . . at my age . . . and stout as I 
a 
- An inspector and two policemen searched the house in great de- 
tail, examining its contents in bewilderment; they looked around in 
silence, they stared at the pictures on the walls, they listened absent- 
mindedly to Aleppina’s story, to her information and her com- 
plaints, and not seeming to take an interest in anything, shrugging 
their shoulders, without even looking at each other, they departed. 
: Signor Scipione’s obsequies, with which Aleppina alone concerned 
herself, were perfunctorily despatched; the local newspapers ex- 
hausted their supply of picturesque headlines—‘Philanthropist or 
Sadist?’ ‘The Attila of Flies’, ‘Man and Fly’, ‘The Place of the Fly in 
Art’, ‘Rejoice, O Flies, the Flykiller is no More’, ‘Dies irae... Brooding 
Remorse?’ ‘The Vengeance of the Winged Ones?’ A second inquiry 
was then held, and having established that the dead man had had 
neither social nor sentimental ties, that his financial affairs were in 
order, and that the little boxes on his table were full, the inspector, 
confronted with Aleppina, tapped his forehead to convey to her that 
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in his opinion the source of all the mischief, of her master’s derange 
ment, lay there, within, where not even a police inspector coul 
penetrate. 

‘No! Impossible!’ said the old woman, still dazed and uncertain 
‘No! You don’t mean to say so?’ Feeling herself revive as her fears 
were slowly dispelled, Aleppina saw again the look in the dying 
mother’s eyes, and felt again the clasp of her hand. 

‘Gentlemen,’ she said, emboldened, as the load that had been toc 
heavy for her slipped from her heart, ‘so he already knew then, 
fore coming home at all, that he was going to take a leap out of the 
window, the old bastard?’ , 


? | 

It was not long, however, until the house was thrown open anc 
invaded by a mob of strange visitors. All kinds and conditions of 
people came streaming in at all hours, poking, questioning and peer. 
ing at everything with an air of unbearable superiority. : 

At first Aleppina just trailed around open-mouthed after this 
horde. She followed the people trotting from one room to another 
as if they were in their own homes. Furtively she listened anc 
watched, in an attempt to understand the discussions that woulc 
flare up heatedly: she could not explain a single thing to herself, she 
understood nothing, she was unable to find a word to fling at the in. 
vaders lording it in this most private of houses, now become a public 
thoroughfare. Here no one inquired for the master whom she hac 
known and could still see before her, who had lived and died unde 
her eyes: they were looking for a certain Scipione Gonfiantini whom 
it seemed to her, she had not known, she had never seen, she had no 
even heard tell of. 

‘And this is his house?’ 

‘He lived here?’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘How modest it is!’ 

‘Positively patriarchal.’ 

‘And this is his room? His bed?’ 

‘Such a narrow little bed!’ 

‘Like a child’s.’ 

‘Or a monk’s.’ 

‘The table where he worked?’ 

‘Ah, the window?’ 

‘Heavens, what a drop!’ 

‘It’s fearful.’ 

‘Terrifying.’ 
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ypina, grim and suspicious, hardly answering or answering re- 
tantly in muttered monosyllables, let them pass, opened and shut 
ors and windows as she was required to do. 
Standing before the pictures, these people argued — passionately, 
im atedly, elegantly, preciously, learnedly; but all were united in 
dimiration. 
‘How fascinatingly new!’ 
‘Such innocence.’ 
ally angelic.’ 
‘And at the same time dynamic.’ 
‘Powerful.’ 
_ ‘A hint of the archaic, perhaps.’ 

‘But just enough to give it spice.’ 
_ ‘It’s a return.’ 

_ ‘Of course.’ 
_ ‘A return to tradition, I mean.’ 
‘To the great old tradition.’ 

_ ‘What blending!’ 
_ ‘What shading!’ 

_ ‘What an exquisite touch!’ 
_ ‘And what monastic patience!’ 
~ ‘Simply divine.’ 
‘At once sophisticated and primitive.’ 

‘Strength touched with grace.’ 

. ‘It would drive you mad.’ 
: ‘Delicious!’ 

_ ‘Incomparable!’ 
Fine ladies sighed in front of the unfinished masterpiece. 
— ‘Such a pity....’ 
=, ‘It'sashame....’ 
‘He ought not to have done it.’ 
‘It doesn’t bear thinking of.’ 


- ‘It haunts one.’ 
_ And as the pictures were gradually taken down and began to be 


ee 

-sent away, Aleppina followed them one by one to the door of the 
house, like a dog following the bone that has been taken from him 
and that he will never recover. Was she at the mercy of some in- 
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visible usurping mistress? she wondered. Everywhere she sensed, 
comprehending, the presence of an enemy. 

One day, taking hér courage in both hands, she went up hesitan 
to some of the people and asked: 

‘You know, don’t you, what these pictures are really made o. 

They tittered. : 

‘The poor dear!’ | 

Her voice was lost beneath the outburst of laughter. Frightenec 
and silenced, she took refuge in a corner. | 

Finally the day came when, resolute, she pushed forward int 
their midst. Believing them to be obsessed by the same enigma that 
had always obsessed herself, to be looking for— perhaps even imag- 
ining they had found—the solution she had looked for in vain, deter- 
mined to claim a part of that which was no longer hers, and to take 
the wind out of their sails, glowering, suddenly become haughty, she 
lashed out viciously: 

‘All right, then, how did he catch them?’ : 

They tittered again. 

‘The poor dear!’ ; 
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A Letter from Marcel Proust 


written at Cabourg in 1912 toa young man of 18, and 
now published for the first time 


i 


X, 
I was not well yesterday, but as you had arranged to meet me on 
sea-wall between six and seven, and thinking you might perhaps 
lave hurried back from Deauville on that account, dead or alive I 
ould have been there. Moreover knowing that a little group of 
ittractive young people from Houlgate were at Cabourg, | artfully 
iduced them to stay here for your amusement. Of course you did 
come and did not think fit to let me know. ... 
_ Afterwards while dining at the Casino restaurant, and when later 
was at the Music-Hall, I had painful thoughts about you, of which 
‘spare you the melancholy repetition. My dear X you must forgive 
ne. I have been too spoilt by friends older than myself. I have known 
Alphonse Daudet, at the height of his glory, and of his suffering, 
hen he could not write a line without crying, as he had so much 
i in his whole body, to write me twice at seven o’clock when | 
vas dining with him that evening at eight, to ask whether some in- 
gnificant detail of the meal would give me more pleasure if I sat 
ext to a friend. I have known Anatole France postpone a visit to 
Jersailles for eight days in succession to enable me to accompany 
, and each day send a message to enquire if it would not tire me 
much to go. I purposely mention only small things, though | 
ould tell you a thousand. At that time I was in good health; outings 
d appointments with friends were not for me what they are now. 
And seeing that you live a few steps away with nothing to do, you 
nust forgive me if in my haste I do not waste time to explain what 
rou know so well. If this letter were not merely written to preserve 
yur self-respect out of consideration for the deep and sincere affec- 
jon I had for you, it would be aimless. For I know that you are irre- 
laimable. You are not even made of stone, which could be carved 
f you had the good fortune to meet a sculptor, (and you might meet 
1 greater one than I am, though | would have done it with tender- 
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ness). You are made of water, a commonplace, elusive, colour | 
water, an everlastingly unstable fluid that vanishes as fast as it flo S. 
People whom it amuses can watch you passing daily, without a ‘se 
One cannot do more. But I, who had such a real affection for yo 
feel inclined either to yawn, or to weep and sometimes to drown 
myself. Excuse me therefore for quitting these shores for ever. 
divined your true nature the day you said so forcibly: ‘Impossible, 
you know it is the night of the “Foucart” party.’ But one always 
wants to hope and does not like to admit one has deceived oneself. 
And so pleasantly, too pleasantly — for, better are the lilacs of yest 
day which had not yet flowered, than those that today reek of dec 
and are rotten—you have painted your character for me in such a 
different light. | 

You are not even capable of coming to the sea-wall at seven 
o’clock! And I for whom it involved so much fatigue, etc, had all the 
annoyance of it. I am too tired to see a friend who causes me exas- 
peration and fatigue by not keeping appointments, etc. I need 
friends who spare me such things, not those who add to them. My 
dear friend, out of compassion for my ill-health do not yield to the 
temptation of seeking a reconciliation which you are incapable of 
sustaining even for one month. What you call ‘sorrows’ are simply, 
your concern about things you believe to be pleasures, a dance, 2 
game of golf, etc. One day I shall paint those characters who wil! 
never understand, even from a vulgar point of view, the elegance 
there is in renouncing a ball at the last moment, to keep a frienc 
company. They think they are men of the world, but are the con; 
trary. I have no time to write another line and I leave you once anc 
for all. But in parting I don’t want you to think that I say all this 
with a light heart. I tell you because | think it will give you pleasure 
and gratify your vanity: I have had a great sorrow; and my heart i 
not one of those that can, without a bitter pang, transpose into the 
past that which (be it even a mere object) was as you once were, the 
predilection of their present and the hope of their future. Send me 
back this letter and let me shake your hand in friendship. 


M. P. 


Translated from the French by Violet Schiff 
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Envying, too, your power to strike 
Soft centres with a blow of words. 
But more: within the words a myth 
Resides that poets have to use — 


Shamefacedly, as children with 
Baths that their siblings first infuse. 


And time removes from round the plot 
Implausible or obvious coats. 

I learn now, for example, what 
Obsessional jealousy denotes 


And think of all Leontes felt 
Unknowing for Bohemia’s king; 
Why the short sword of Brutus dealt 
A thrust at its beloved thing; 


What made Cordelia dread to tell 
Her love; and that compulsive feud 
When the flat land of Denmark fell 
Into a classic attitude. 
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matothese eatsymboleof 
And moving from the sphere oflove 
I see the wider claims you stake. 


The dynasties parade of weak 
Crowns, strong usurpers, that agree 
A course determined by the bleak 
Impersonal force of history. 


Fickle, emaciated mobs 

Rage, and the common soldiers die; 
By the rich coronation sobs 

The fat rejected coward ‘T’. 


Your simple but mysterious life, 

Its sexual ambiguities 

Moving within a reign of strife, 
Determined and experienced these— 


Which now and till the end of our 
Society and tongue will keep 
Their verbal, archetypal power 

To make the lonely Gellies weepe. 


FLORESTAN TO LEONORA 


Our shadows fall beyond the empty cage. 
The Minister has gone and | am left 
To try to live with your heroic age. 


I spare a thought, my dear, for you who must 
Go home to change the jackboots for a skirt 
And put the pistol on its nail to rust; 


But mainly think of my impossible task. 
My own love might have tried what yours achieved: 
It cannot bear the gift it did not ask. 


} 
H 
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Some —for torturers to visit, 
a To wear the pallor and the beards of free 
3 Philosophers, and tap on streaming walls 
_ Their selfless ineffective messages ; 
Concerning liberty to brutish cells. ' 


_ When the mob sang of brotherhood and joy 
1 was embarrassed, more so when I saw 
The near-erotic answer in your eye. 


You take my hand as though | ought to live; 
And lead me out to that alarming world 
Which, the oppressor dead, the sensitive 


Can find inimical no longer. Yes, 
Our values must shrivel to the size of those 
Held by a class content with happiness; 


And warmed by our children, full of bread and wine, 


I shall dream of the discipline of insomnia 
And an art of symbols, starved and saturnine. 
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An Alien World 


SS 
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like corn stubble and chopped fingers, crass and heavy, hel 

lose to his side. Just for fun Frosty would stamp on Bertie 
fresh cleaned boots and dirty his belt; and then because Bertie, nez 
to tears, would fight with his small fists holding them up like strang 
exhibits at an auction, Frosty would fight too. Playfully at firs 
avoiding Bertie’s blows and wild movements and then play-actin 
anger he would pummel Bertie’s body, tear his clothing, tip him o 
to the bed, laughing and spitting. With his short legs doubled wy 
Frosty would squeeze the squirming body under him and then, pr 
tending Bertie was a woman, he would bite his neck, run his finge: 
through his hair while Bertie squealed his anger and humiliation 
kicking and scratching his opponent; then tired of the game an 
triumphant in his exhibition of power, Frosty would return to h 
own corner of the barrack room. Released, Bertie would fling hin 
self from the bed to the floor, from there to the corridor and flee t 
the bathrooms where, attempting to lock himself in by putting 
chair under the doorknob (which was never successful), he wou 
strip and take a shower scrubbing himself meticulously and mutte 
ing all the time, ‘hideous person, hideous person.’ Up to an hour « 
more he would spend thus, carefully powdering his body ar 
arranging his pyjamas (unheard of luxury, for most of the othe 
slept in their underwear which might remain unchanged for up~ 
a month), and then when the lights had been put out he would cre: 
silently back to his bed. He was easily disliked, for he gave himse 
airs, mentioned he had been educated at a Public School and broug 
down cuttings from a newspaper showing some of his room-mat 
With careless pride what he had written. He was short and thi 
fragile to the point of snapping, and hoped—as he often quite fe 
vently declared—to be discharged because of suspected TB. He w 
always pale, though covered in freckles, with fair, ginger hair th 
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S sparse and vaguely curly; small locks of his hair hung per- 
ially over his forehead; his chin and nose were pointed; when 
pped there was something in his whole bone structure slightly 
Pp and spiteful, a vaguely unpleasant angularity, which to an in- 
itive person would be hidden by the profusion of Bertie’s charm. 
f there was a streak of perverseness in him which manifested itself 
t rarely in open revolts, outbursts of stubborn rage against 
(Os, and even officers, though these he generally inclined to hero 
ership. If he was weak and at times contemptible he was also 
ader and humorous, if he was stupid and vain he was also sensitive 
lovable. He seemed at times like a very small child lost in a 
‘Id that he was unable to understand and also unable to exist in. 
lational Service created these strange human contrasts: Bertie 
one on his bed, his knees hunched up to his chin, surrounded by 
r men all of whom he hated. Shivering in the winter air—for 


mping about, listening to their swearing and the screech and wail 
rch singers on ageing and cracked records. Or snuggled beneath 
: coarse hair of blankets trying half-heartedly to doze, while the 
s, lying indolent on camp beds, stamping a cigarette out with 
leir thumb on an old tobacco tin, boasted how many women they 
ad had on the Sunday night following the cinema. And if Bertie or 
nother was silent, they would laugh and jeer, giving them no peace, 
ntil they described some imaginary incident. In those days when 
1 the morning the snow was banked high and perfectly shaped like 
1e petal of a flower against the door, the men would shovel grimly 
t the powder sending it in showers flecked with grey-black dust to 
pile a few yards away. In the evening they would argue, grow 
angry and sometimes fight like wild animals. Again and again they 
sturned to either religion or sex, two subjects flung across the room 
om one agonized adolescent to another, inter-relating, conflicting: 
edonist, masochist, narcissist and sodomite: atheist, agnostic, 
uchmanite and Catholic: words and sentences falling in grim or 
If-righteous tones, timidly suggested or brazenly stressed with the 
scords counterpointing the human situation turning so much 
nergy into ribald farce. 
‘In those days there was one other who was different, who re- 
lained aloof and apart from the rest: his name was Mike. Yet he 
fas hardly noticed, he never obtruded, he never stuck his neck out 
nd asked for it to be trodden on as Bertie did, he kept carefully to 
imself and was, as the others gradually noticed, what is commonly 
nown as a religious fanatic. Closed into himself, huddled on a bed, 
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he would read Eckhart and Maritain and at the height of the uproa 
and during Frosty’s nocturnal missions which concluded in Berti 
humiliation, he would close his eyes. Mike clutched a small New Te 
tament in his battle trouser pocket and appeared to be murmuri 
prayers every minute of the day: he seemed beneath his surfa 
stoicism to be vibrating, ever agitated, ever terrified, ever longir 
for a serenity that he only superficially attained. Yet physicall 
Mike was totally different from Bertie. He was heavily built wit 
dark hair and features that might have been coarse at an early a 4 
but now were tempered with a kind of sensitivity: his lips wei 
thick: his nose large: the bones of his lower jaw were teutonic ar 
square: his hair cut by an army barber had no parting and stuck on 
in wild wisps: his hands were wide with long, worn fingers: yet B 
all a softness and gentility seemed to fall. He had, as somebody he 
found out, done odd labouring jobs ever since leaving school at fou 
teen, but throughout this time had read widely and had educate 
himself to some form of appreciation and good taste. It seemed th: 
now he had decided to take orders and some even whispered that | 
was going into a Monastery. None of these rumours did he eith 
corroborate or dismiss. He let them be, remaining alone, answerir 
shortly when spoken to, though this through the weeks becan 
more of a rarity. The other soldiers were also complete in ther 
selves and had no need for him, he was simply the odd man out ar 
though Bertie was something similar, Bertie could be chastise 
They were seldom brutal to Bertie but on the other hand they we 
seldom kind. While a certain strength in Mike, which was n 
wholly physical, made them feel wary, on guard, unable to trust hit 
It was inevitable that these two soldiers should become frienc 
and Bertie plotted for several days. At last, believing somewhere 
the ultimate simplicity of action, he sat down one evening upx 
Mike’s bed, and said: ‘You look very sad.’ Mike was startled: 
first he tried to deal coldly with him, looking steadily at him ai 
perhaps smiling a little against his will, and then laughing for Bert 
insisted upon not being repulsed. Gradually, insidiously he work 
his way into a friendship which could not have been so unwelcor 
on Mike's side, for he too, needed someone, though he would ha 
been the last to admit it. Bertie, shielded and comforted, was a sha 
happier than he had been, even though he remained obstinate 
opposed to Mike’s efforts at conversion. Every subtle means W 
used. Mike did not attack the enemy in the daylight, he wooed hi 
carefully in the dark, searching out and analysing themes, evel 
and home influences in the life of his new friend. Mike was by 
means a blatant Bible thumper, his thought and faith went 1 
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sper and grasped more truths than at first seemed apparent. He 
ras deeply concerned for the atheism and also the bitterness of his 
w friend; it horrified him that Bertie should be alone in this alien 
yorld without any help from the forces that Mike believed in so 
seply. But Bertie, in reality, only wished for the human companion- 
>, nobody had taken so much trouble with him before and he 
sked lazily in this warmth, referring everything back to Mike, 
; home problems and every tricky situation in their army life 
nile Mike sat like a wise, old judge listening and though always 
derstanding and sympathetic trying relentlessly to lead him to a 
ay of thinking he refused to accept. 
Some of the soldiers would see them in the library as they passed. 
Bertie played records while Mike wrote endless letters in a large, 
in long hand, listening to Sibelius or Vaughan Williams and 
coming excited, talking rapidly, laughing at the other soldiers as 
they in their turn had ridiculed them. 
het came a night unusually dark and cold. The soldiers sprawled 
n their beds and talked in whispers, shivering in the draughts that 
pierced beneath the doors and through cracks in ill fitting windows. 
Mike had a cold and had wrapped himself in several blankets but 
was neither writing nor reading: he stared at one part of the room 
empty except for an unused bed, and his face and body were quite 
still, immobilized in the position of half getting up or half wanting 
to strip the blankets from himself and attempting to leave. He did 
not, but later than any of them slowly undressed, sighed, and got 
into bed. Lights were put out and men slowly slept. The forms, round 
and swathed in blankets, some snoring, some muttering, repeat- 
ing nonsensical words over and over again like a rhyme in a foreign 
language, soon appeared to be lifeless. Then suddenly a sound and a 
movement in the darkness and the sound of naked feet upon wooden 
boards. The door swung open and a form, unreal, grey, flattened it- 
self against the door: then like a drunken man stumbled away, 
sometimes half bent over, feeling with his hands, sometimes upright 
his head held back, sometimes wandering in small circles moving his 
arms as if trying to disentangle some obstruction that lay in front 
of him. 

In the morning they found Mike asleep outside his bed half frozen 
with the cold, his feet smeared with mud, his face and body 
scratched as if he had fought his way through a thicket. The other 
soldiers were kind, they seemed strangely touched though puzzled. 
He was not delirious and his cold hardly seemed any worse. He 
offered no explanation and not one of them dared to ask. Bertie was 
incredulous at his god’s instability, yet it moved him to become 
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more attentive, looking after him and even fetching some of hi 
meals. : 

They clung to each other now even more; Mike as the maste 

with one devoted disciple who hung on his words and follow 
voutly everywhere he went. The camp quickly got used to the spec- 
tacle of them walking together.in the town or outside on the coun- 
try roads. Mike a little ahead, tall and strong, striding quickly, 
ing with great excitement, waving his arms, sometimes laughin, 
with enormous energy and Bertie just behind him, the upper par 
of his body leaning forward doing his utmost to keep up, his hea 
attentively turned. Sometimes they passed five or six of the roughe 
soldiers who would call out, stick their thick fingers into their 
mouths and emit wolf whistles that pierced and wailed: sometime 
angered by their self-conscious refusal to take any notice, the} 
would throw clods of earth and mud that had fallen off the tanks 
and strewed the roads, invariably hitting them and dirtying thei 
uniforms. Bertie would turn a vivid red and tears would start in his 
eyes, but Mike was generally only a little paler, a little more icy and 
grim: he prayed for them, for his lips moved muttering quietly the 
same words over and over again, then turning to Bertie he wou 
try to comfort and console him. ' 

Their initial training was now over. Mike had volunteered to treat 
venereal disease while Bertie, shuddering at the thought of illness, 
asked to be a clerk. It was quite obvious that Mike had chosen this 
work purposely, that he felt some kind of vocation and that he was 
consciously making his life more difficult. They were posted to dif- 
ferent parts of the country three hundred miles away from one 
another, and now they could only exchange letters. 

Slowly forced into an alien world they began creating their own. 
This was their escape and fantasy from the materialism and coarse 
sensuality in which they lived; from their isolation, they wrote te 
one another, sending books, discussing and criticizing, still arguing 
in even greater and more subtle theological detail why Bertie failec 
to become converted. From out of every day chores (Mike attending 
lectures, giving injections and Bertie typing forms) a mounting emo 
tion waited to erupt, waited to catch them unawares. 

Mike rebelled in a small way and left the camp for a weekend. Th 
normal penalty came, and for a week he had to endure a routine o 
fatigues one of which was to knock down with a pickaxe a brick wal 
which the following week they re-erected, others were runnin 
with full packs and kits, polishing and scrubbing floors and cleanin: 
lavatories that stank like cesspools. His last day came. He was stan¢ 
ing to attention in the guardroom. It was dark. A dampness in th 
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air. They spat at him, infuriated by the way he had done the loath- 
some tasks, thoroughly, and without complaint, hating his pale 
ensitivity. One of them hit him. The man, an NCO, large and brutal, 
aughed like Frosty, shouted ‘why don’t you fight like a man?’ and 
pummelled him half playfully, half aggressively. Mike had not 
moved, but the blows had pushed him against the wall. There was 
no expression on his face, no way of telling what he was feeling. 
Another soldier, his black, pitted face pushed close to Mike's ear, 

whispered ‘you're nothing but a —,’ bringing his knee up into Mike’s 
‘stomach with a short jab. Silence, only a little fear now, for without 
‘a sound, raising his head a little against the blank whiteness of the 
es wall, Mike had slipped slowly down unconscious: his 
‘packs and equipment sticking out like strange growths distorting a 
‘human form into ridiculous deformity. He had fainted for perhaps 
only two minutes and now they lifted him up, sat him on a chair, 
“made him sip some cold water, murmuring, ‘you shouldn’t have 

one that, Jack, you shouldn’t have done that. I didn’t mean it mate. 
"No, we didn’t mean it.’ Mike was half smiling and told them in a 
“yoice which they had to bend down to hear, that it didn’t matter, it 
“wasn’t important. He got up to go, refusing their offers of help and 
“walked back to the ward. Half stumbling, walking quickly, he went 
‘to the bathroom, locked the door and still misshapen rocked his 
‘body to and fro in that small room, the great sobs like dry gulfs 
rising out, lifting and bending his head down, now covering his face, 
now losing all sense of balance and falling between the bath and 
the wall. He found a razor blade, and poised it above his wrist look- 
ing blankly down as if he saw nothing, as if someone had ex- 
tinguished his sight. Then he cried out and his hands tore at his 
clothing, ripping equipment and uniform away, crushing it into 
one amorphous bundle in the corner. He was free. He had become 
unidentifiable. 

The next morning Mike had a letter from Bertie which said in cold 
and precise words that his Mother had died a few days before. 
Taken up by Bertie’s grief, he wrote letters day after day sympathiz- 
ing and analysing how Bertie should feel; trying to show him the 
path by which he might find some peace. But now there began 
long silences when Bertie failed to write, and Mike getting tired of 
receiving no replies also gradually stopped writing. With the death 
of his mother Bertie lost all his charm, all the light had left the world 
for him: growing even more into himself, stubbornly silent, seeing 
no one, not even resorting to ways of escape (he hardly drank and 
was revolted by sex) he could remember nothing, could appreciate 
no other fact but her short illness and sudden death. He stopped 
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reading. He stopped writing. He stopped being a butt for their jok 
for now there was no reaction in him: if he heard their remarks, 
gave no sign. Silent in his own fantasy he could make no point 
contact with even the one person he wanted to most of all, the su 
stitute he had found for Mike. This was a Jewish surgeon called I 
Jacobson, physically in every way a contrast to Bertie: tall, broa 
and dark with the most striking features of his race, middle-aged, re- | 
served, he ran one of the administrative posts in the hospital and : 
discreetly protected Bertie. The soldiers seeing Bertie sometimes fol- 
lowing behind him, sometimes walking up and down the corridors : 
hoping to catch a glimpse of him would laugh uproariously, merci- 
lessly ragging him. Bertie blushing would remain dignified and aloof 
from their taunts, ignoring them, but beneath his surface indiffer- 
ence his revulsion and contempt for them grew. They were nothing 
but animals to him, smelling of filth and sweat with their large grimy 
hands clutching the perennial cigarette, or leering at Bertie while 
they did up their flies posturing and ambling about the room in sug- 
gestive poses. They nagged unceasingly, wearing away his courage 
and defences. His body got even thinner, the contours of his head 
more sharp and acute as if their taunts were gradually eroding the 
thin film of flesh to show the white bones beneath. His imagination 
soared above what he thought was their vulgarity and in his mind 
he lived a life of unexcelled purity with the surgeon, black and abso- 
lute, always there beside him. But now, since the death of his 
mother, he seemed no longer to find any delight in lingering about 
the hospital hoping to catch some odd glimpse of Jacobson walking 
down the main stairs, lighting his pipe sheltered by a wall of the 
building, or stopping to chat with him, while he shifted his weight 
from one foot to the other, nervous and agitated. All he did now was 
to walk alone and for long hours over the moors, sometimes into the 
night and the following morning. Then one day he found a ruined 
cottage: the roof was falling in, the black window panes were 
cracked and broken, it was hidden by a small copse of trees and a 
thicket that grew wildly across the only entrance. It lay in a small 
hollow on the moors and was some miles away from the nearest 
village. There was only one room, which was partly filled with rub- 
bish, but in the next few weeks Bertie cleared and tidied it up. He 
remained quite undisturbed and every weekend without fail he slept 
and ate there, cooking on an old oil stove he had bought for a few 
shillings in the town. He read and walked, was entirely alone and for 
a short time perfectly happy. 

Mike had now been sent to a German city which in the summer 
would have yachts on the rivers and lakes, with men and women in 
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arlet and yellow, strolling, gesticulating, talking rapidly in a mis- 
ellany of European languages. But of the city Mike saw almost 
othing: the percentage of venereal disease was high, and the staff 
f his ward consisted only of a medical officer who read novels most 
f the time with his feet up and drank over-sweetened tea, a corporal 
ho was both officious and lazy, and himself. A difficult and harsh 
yutine was imposed upon him. He got up at six, washed, shaved, 
nd breakfasted: arrived at the ward at six thirty, taking specimens 
nd studying them beneath a microscope to decide on the treatment; 
e rest of the day he did clerical work, interviewing new patients 

ind typing their case histories; in between, he took specimens of 
od and gave injections of streptomycin and penicillin; often he 
ad not finished by nine in the evening; often when tired out and in 
1 deep sleep in the early hours of the morning he would be awoken 
ind told to attend to a new patient who had just arrived. The work 
was arduous but there was also a sense of exhilaration. Though com- 
, inexperienced about sex, he felt no animosity towards the 
various types of men he dealt with. There would be the middle aged 
sorporals, tough and coarse, men grown fat, with unshaven chins 
and cheeks bloated and red, their eyes lost in a pink-veined blur, 
who, wiping their noses with their hands, would laugh and com- 
are the symptoms, proud of being back inevitably after three 

months; or the sophisticated who viewed their bodies with a certain 
rueful amusement; and the young, uncertain whether to be ashamed 
or proud, uncertain how serious their condition, moral or physical, 
really was. To all of these Mike was the same, attempting to be effi- 
cient, even though his nature was so contrary to the work he had 
chosen. At these times he seemed far away as if something was 
slowly torturing him, increasing its impetus, sickening his mind and 
body. In the first few months, he had been held in some kind of 
almost mystical ecstasy where all the humiliations that the army im- 
yosed on him had been accepted gladly, but now the swing of the 

ndulum was taking place: the ectasy had finished, the dark night 


as beginning. The enthusiasm had gone, he no longer talked to any- 


ne, he sat evening after evening alone in the barrack room, when 
dance hall, listless and 


everyone else had gone to the cinema or the 
empty. Somewhere there seemed to be some enormous crime that 
men had done. The crucifixion was in the air. Life stank from suffer- 
ing. 

After Mike had been at this new hospital a month he was al- 
lowed Saturday off. He spent the time looking for the padre; he 
wandered about the city, going from the NAAFI to the church, 
from there to the vicarage, from there to wandering about the 
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lake, lost in a foreign country with the voices loud and clamc 
ous, and the women smiling invitingly. On returning to duty on the 
Sunday morning he was told that the corporal was putting him on é 
charge for some superfluous reason. Mike was silent and went ¢ 
working. Then someone saw him a few hours later. His face had the 
texture of parchment, his eyes. were very dull and almost closed, } : 
walked in a dark world where the houses once so solid, were fragile 
when if you leant against a wall, the wall moved and enveloped yo 
and the double windows were like endless mirrors when looking int 
them, you saw you, Michael Cranly, repeated ad infinitum yet grow 
ing smaller and tinier until the last distinguishable image was 
black, skeletal shape, wandering on your shoulder with not even « 
shadow to remember it by. He looked into the window smiling, 
out his hands and broke the images, each one falling back and intc 
the vacant room, not alone, but joined each to each. ‘No help’, he 
said, ‘no help.’ The windows were blank. : 
In the afternoon he was found lying unconscious in the middle 1 
one of the city’s main thoroughfares, his flesh, a pale blue, ice cole 
and stiff. He was hurried back to the hospital, they used stomach 
pumps and emetics and slowly through the hours reduced the 
amount of poison and drugs which had in these last few weeks beer 
through his efficient hands: these hands which now laid crosswis« 
upon the sheets seemed scarlet with the veins unnaturally full. He 
was speaking loudly. But he could not hear. The doctor stood there 
impatient but resolute, his young immature face turned down anc 
his glasses reflecting only a vivid yellow from the lamp. The siste: 
came to put a thermometer in his armpit. Suddenly he felt an incom 
parable revulsion, his whole body lying stretched out before hin 
made him want to retch with disgust: nothing, nothing made sense 
nothing had come together. ‘Life is off key,’ he said. ‘Life is off key. 
The doctor nodded, then bending his head down he said, ‘How 
Why? Why did you do it?’ And the words shot out of his mouth lik 
a sudden nervous reaction. Mike had turned and a sound like ; 
groan, but quieter, came from him as he buried his face into the pil 
low, then raising himself a little he said, ‘Why do you want t 
know?’ He felt a sudden return of affection for the doctor, but i 
quickly went leaving him angry. ‘You're . . . youre full of blood 
knowledge, analysing this, labelling that. God. God.’ His hands wen 
up and down like an electric drill. The doctor, calm and complacent 
was murmuring odd phrases, putting his hands on Mike’s shoulder 
and pressing him back into the bed, but he went on speaking, hi 
voice rising in pitch broken and younger than it had been. Then h 
was Crying, sitting aslant on the bed and as the doctor bent closer t 
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2ar, Mike could not say the words, they stuck in his throat and only 
ew sobs came. The sister gave him a sedative and as she glanced at 
1€ or she murmured, ‘It’s his hands you see, he’s cut his hands.’ 
Apart from the alcoholics there were few other patients and most 
f them were reticent as to why they were there. The alcoholics 
ere seven or eight middle-aged, regular soldiers, extremely talka- 
ive, and having little to do they would show friendly and kind in- 
erest in the troubles of other patients, often going out of their way 
to help them. Yet Mike was left alone, he never repulsed their kind- 
ness but his general severity of manner inhibited them. Sometimes 
hen trying to explain to the psychiatrist, he could not find words to 
express what had happened and would continually shake his head to 
and fro murmuring sounds that were incoherent. Then getting up 
rom his chair he would stride about the room, working his arms 
backwards and forwards, turning to the psychiatrist who would 
murmur soft phrases that Mike could not hear; his eyes would grow 
ightened and he would say: ‘It’s him, the other one.’ And when the 
ctor asked who? he could not answer, he could not explain, and 
angry with the doctor for not seeing and understanding he’d say: ‘In 
the end it’s everyone and you know this, you know it.’ But his mean- 
ing had gone beyond him, he had died to it, and now confused he 
could only look back seeing again the endless reflections. 
Bertie took the news as evidence of a great act of deliberate 
martyrdom, his letter was triumphant, praising Mike as an angry 
God suffering for the world’s sins. This adulation was only ridicu- 
lous to Mike now: he could no longer take Bertie quite as seriously, 
and wrote back in a slightly scoffing tone which may have hurt but 
had some effect. But here also began a period for him when he be- 
came obsessed with the thought that Bertie might follow his 
example: that Bertie’s hero-worship would completely master his 
reason and he would follow obediently in his footsteps. He dared not 
write, he dared not put the thoughts in words upon paper for fear 
that they might be a spur to Bertie’s action. There was a day when, 
quite suddenly late in the evening, he felt a terror creep through his 
body, bringing with it a vision of Bertie pale and thin like a paper 
silhouette, his thin hands, tentacles of bone, holding a small clasp 
knife. Perhaps the vision was only a sixteenth of a second but its 
clearness and the terror, overpowering a host of complex and weird 
realities, remained for several hours. After this there was no peace 
and he tried telling the doctors, again and again saying, at first 
quietly: ‘It’s not too late, there’s time, something can be done,’ and 
then looking up like an innocent child inquiring, ‘you don’t think 
I’m deceiving myself? I can do nothing, not now, but you can, men 
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with official stamps and papers littering your desks, you can che age 
the iron rule.’ While the psychiatrist ever present, ever kind, 
quietly would say: ‘What iron rule? what do you think can be d 
how are you deceiving yourself, in what way?” When Mike saw 
they had no real understanding, he became more confused: “Thes 
questions are unimportant, you see. . ..’ Originally he had come in 
the room with names and places, particular instances of crimes; now 
he could no longer remember them. He knew they thought he was 1 i 
but he knew within himself that he had only descended into a world 
which had lost its particularity. The last move in the game was | 
give up the duel altogether, no longer to fight with himself; outside 
this refusal he reached only for an understanding of Bertie’s cond 
tion, but each letter he wrote remained unanswered, leaving him in 
ignorance. ; 

Bertie had met Frosty, drunk as a lord, red as a fresh cockerel, 
shouting and whining abuse; taking Bertie like a thin child Frosty 
held and crushed him, twisted his fingers into Bertie’s clothes, and 
singing a pub song he crawled away laughing. Bertie tasted the acrid 
flavour of beer and his hands struggled to reach a handkerchief: he 
wiped his face in short, sharp movements as if he had encountered 
the final unkindness. Then he ran out of the camp and in the morn- 
ing was reported absent without leave. 

In the hut he had laid the knife down and said: ‘It is finished.’ But 
a distaste filled him. When morning came he tried to leave, he had 
got to the door but no further, he had come back into the hut and 
stood at the window and then gone back to the door but he could 
not pass the door, he could not pass the tangle of brambles and the 
black thicket. He said: ‘It is finished, I am free, it is finished, I can 
go.’ Repeating the words to himself and letting the sounds get louder 
until the words, ‘it is finished, finished’ filled the hut like thunder low 
over a deep valley. Then when the night had come he began to be 
happy, he thought, the darkness will hide it and there will be no need 
to see. But as he got to the door he saw the moon had lit everything 
outside quite clearly and the white shape hung in the thicket like a 
cloud. 

They found Bertie after a few days, walking by the sea, his uni 
form torn and muddy with no hat and no coat. He was walking sc 
near the water that the waves washed over his feet. As a wave came 
up he would stand still and smile; then as the wave swept back ovel 
the shingle, he walked on again. Now his direction had changec¢ 
slightly and he walked towards the sea until the waves swirled roun¢ 
his knees and the heavy trousers clung, black and tight to his calves 
then with a convulsive gesture as if trying to pull something from hi: 
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ead, he raised his arms then leant down and hid them in the water. 
en again, as if his eyes were hurting, he raised between his cupped 
nds a little water and washed his face carefully. They found him 
e this, bending down and then standing up, and when they took 
m by both arms and crossed them behind him, he had smiled and 
aid quickly in a whisper, with a trace of his former charm: ‘Then I 
can’t do it again,’ and bowing his head slightly, his mouth still 
miling: ‘Thank you, thank you very much.’ They took him back 
there the normal procedures were put into motion, it was after 
he had seen several officers that they brought him into a room, clean 
and bright, smelling strongly of disinfectant with only a table in it, 
and taking him to the table they had lifted a cloth which was so 
white that the lamb he saw beneath it looked quite grey. 
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lack-bead-eyed cousin, encountered by the laurels at a bend 
in the drive, ‘whistled as he went for want of thought.’ She 
had brought up her younger brothers and sisters; and I was going 
London— whistling, no doubt, as I went, as at the time, in 
cumstances which were untidy and which she did not approve. ) 

To begin with, I should have gone already, my unconferred alt 
gether useless B.A. (English Language and Literature) wrapped 
around me; but I should have gone to Norwich, not to London; I 
should have been earning—that was the word—already earning, in 
a mustard factory, having planted myself in a milieu altogether dis- 
turbing and strange, under a film of yellow dust. I had balked at the 
last moment; and now, at the next moment, was going to London, 
without a job. Was I ‘burning to write’? Did I feel a yeast, or yeastful 
lumps, of words inside me? Nothing so clear, nothing so compelling. 
London was a vocable, not a place, not exactly a goal; two hundred 
and fifty miles away, this vocable stood for the end of adolescence, 
it stood for doing; at least, it stood for beginning, for being in, 
though exactly in what? Not in Burma, or India, or Norwich, or in 
business. At any rate, it stood broadly and abstractedly for the 
centre and for possibility, by writing. 

But it was, after all, still six months before I came among the 
capital stenches of possibility; for a while, funking the unfamiliar a 
second time (as I had funked the unfamiliarity of Norwich and 
mustard, and a race of lean men I had met, so far, only once, and only 
for a brief while in an office and across the table of a boardroom), I 
now sidled back into circumstances I knew. I went, not to London, 
but to a school, of a kind, where I taught boys, of a kind; so adding 
another term to the terms of childhood, merely changing positions 
from convict to keeper, keepers on their days off being at any rate 
free to take the bus from Tonbridge into Tunbridge Wells, where 
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okshops and talk about books to a bookshop proprietor with a 
ick patch over one eye or eye-socket could be deserted quickly for 
irl, who might, after all, consent to tea in the Pantiles, or consent 
9 talk among the hawthorns between the outcroppings of stone, or 
into the enclosing dark of a cinema. 

This was 1928 and 1929. I think bookishness was then more in 
gue. When | now read Mr Oliver Edwards in The Times, the cam- 
or-ball smell takes me back to the period which was still un- 
livered from Hazlitt, E. V. Lucas and G. K. Chesterton (though 
esterton was already Wyndham Lewis’s ‘fierce, foaming toby 
’); and when | reached London at last, and at last was absorbed, 
tioned, a little rooted even, inside the vocable, it was to a middle 
ookishness in the seats of power that I went on paying, at first, my 
nental subscription. Bookishness made much at that time of a poet 
- Humbert Wolfe. At Oxford I had borrowed Eliot’s poems, 
r the Union library; I had bought Humbert Wolfe’s, from 
Phornton’s; and here, in the vocable, this Humbert Wolfe existed. 
de read poems in a long upper chamber above the publishing office 
9f Ernest Benn. I attended, obscurely. From a corner I observed daf- 
‘odils on the table, the clasped hands of the poet, other poets, and 
‘apt ladies. I was allowed, and encouraged myself, too, to call upon 
lack Squire (as one heard him referred to), in an office full of bookish 
lismay and sentimental untidiness at what I should call, in a 
[wenties terminology, the E. V. Lucas end of Fleet Street; and I do 
10t blame this editor who looked so like an editor in the part of an 
sditor, for making so little of-a caller so tentative, so much without 
j0us that he did not even ask, or dare to ask, for books to review. | 
sroclaimed no juvenile faith—I had none—for which Squire should 
yave been thankful. I told him, I think, vaguely and with no flow of 
syllables that I thought I might find, and perhaps he could tell me 
10W to find, a job—was not this Fleet Street?—on a newspaper. He 
was polite in his excusable boredom, he lifted his head from his 
waistcoat, unreviewed and I suppose unsaleable books and bulging 
folders in that hutch seeming likely to topple on him and bury him 
prematurely, and turning on me a mask histrionically and profes- 
ionally blunt, perhaps modelled on the face of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who came like himself from Plymouth, he asked, ‘Are you interested 
=in politics?’ 

Oafish altogether at my own futility, I told him I was not; which 
seemed to him (H’m. A pity) to decide me and the matter. He picked 
: his pen. I hesitated. This might have been the moment to speak of 


ems, aspirations, and then book reviews—had I ever reviewed a 
ook. I did not mention poems to him, I did not fumble and offer him 
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poems, I did not say that I wrote poems. I had not the nerve—f 
which again he should have been grateful. He wagged his pen abor 
paper, and I left, stumbling over books, and glad of sunshine outsi 
on a building I did not know was the Law Courts. 

Why should I have thought that ‘coming to London’ entail 
coming here to this office of the London Mercury? Wasn't there a 
and had I not encountered it at Oxford, a New Criterion with i 
covers bright lemon and red instead of drably orange like the cov 
of the Mercury, and with T. S. Eliot for editor? Wasn't there also a 
particular world of writers—no, at this time, I did not know of di 
fering worlds of writers— weren't there also a number of individ 
writers I had seen and listened to, as an undergraduate? Didn't 
Robert Graves exist, and sharp little Laura Riding? And silvery Mrs 
Woolf? And goggle-hidden Aldous Huxley? And, though I had 
neither seen him nor heard him, did not there also exist a D. H. Law- 
rence, who in a poem, in an anthology I had been given, published b 
the Poetry Bookshop, had written about a girl whose breasts sway: 
like full-blown Gloire de Dijon roses (such roses, in fact, as swayed! 
above my mother’s drawing room window)? | 

These were remote. They were still remote, at least, if one was 
young and if one had been lapped in bookishness, which is a pimp+ 
ing and so approachable activity. I might, I suppose, have asked my-~ 
self where certain poets of Oxford were now to be found (who weres 
still finding themselves) — Louis MacNeice, who had stalked lanes 
around Merton blackavisedly in a cloak, knowing, elegant, writing; 
of ‘that never-satisfied old maid, the sea’, who ‘Rehangs her whites 
lace curtains ceaselessly’, who in later times was to own a borzo 
which curled around furniture in Keats Grove, Clere Parsons, elegant 
and fair, Thomas Driberg, knowing and disdainful, Wystan Hug 
Auden, who had taken a third in English but had found the blood off 
Grendel luminous along the moor? But these were not established 
they wrote poems—had written poems—but in a way (Hardy was 
still alive) they were not ‘poets’ yet. They had another remoteness 
of a not quite real undergraduate atmosphere one had left. In the 
haze, the incomer into London sees at all clearly at first only thos 
who are collected works or have been established publicly. The in 
fluence still on him, in spite of the university, of the reading of elder: 
brothers (an elder brother of mine read the London Mercury ané@ 
had written poems which were a mixture of Grongar Hill and Jo 
Drinkwater), and of families, of schools, and school libraries anc 
particular masters, the infant in London does not detect groupings 
and distinctions all at once. Authors are wonderful: for a little while 
most of them are archangels and all archangels are white (and most 
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or the most obvious, archangels then were bookish ones). The in- 
comer cannot tell all at once who has borrowed his wing-feathers, 
who is hired, who is not for sale, who is smudged, whose conscious- 
ness is pure; he must know a little more of himself before he can 
_know enough of the others. Then, indeed, comes—or may come— 
that illumination, that extraordinary maturity of recognition at 
least, in the midst of immaturity, that certainty about which are the 
_ few advancing tendrils of pure consciousness in one’s time. One is— 
or may be—released into an apprehension which does not last per- 
_haps for a great while, since most of us tend to be reabsorbed into 
- false or impure consciousness. It is as if we were born in a tunnel; 
_we break out for a while, our being emerges like a train into sun- 
_ shine along the edge of a sea (I think of the Dawlish tunnels in the 
_ anchovy-sauce-coloured rocks, which I had passed through so often 

as a child) and then the tunnel encloses us once more, the shafts of 
_ light becoming fewer, the darkness and self-righteousness of a social 
= conceit becoming more palpable; or we may be those who are always 
~ in the tunnel, permeated all our lives by the common acceptable 
- darkness, mistaking bats always for angels. 

Humbert Wolfe clasping his hands by the fresh daffodillies, his 
"hair elongated to a pad above the back of his neck, Jack Squire 
_ hunched and hutched and blunt among dead books as among the 
" fossilized ordure of hyenas in a cave—these were accessible; and 
such accessibility was quickly educative. It soon distinguished 
Others, soon created a recognition of The Others, who were not ac- 
- cessible, happening to live in a wood beyond the edge of the world, 
_ in which they were guarded by an electric sanctity of the real thing. 
Humbert Wolfe I could see; a cut above him or the coprolite cave 
of the London Mercury, I could see, indeed visit, indeed talk to, dark 
Harold Monro in his Poetry Bookshop across from the British 
Museum, and buy books from him (‘waste all that money on 

Doughty,’ said Monro, putting the volumes of The Dawn in Britain 
- back on a high shelf, and making me, with his habitual frown of im- 

patience, buy Grace after Meat by John Crowe Ransom, introduced 

by Robert Graves, at a cost of 4s. 6d. instead of 34s. or so). Yet to 
have conversed with, for example, D. H. Lawrence at that time 
would have seemed to me no less presumptuous than to have 
plucked a red hair out of his beard. 

Fleet Street may seem an odd road to take towards the recognition 
of pure consciousness. Contraries, though, reveal each other. I had 
tried also the other end of Fleet Street, and with a different trepida- 
tion had been carried upwards in a shaky lift, inside the office of The 
Times, to a bare, brisk room occupied by Robin Barrington-W ard, at 
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realized it, this was a rare and daring plunge into what Henry Fairlie 
quite correctly names the Establishment. But Barrington-Ward came 
from the parish which across a wild valley had adjoined my own in 
Cornwall, child of a neighbouring parsonage, though he had been — 
long weaned of such provinciality by Oxford, by the presidency of © 
the Union and by touching the hems of the morning-coats of power 
and importance. I left his important, sharp presence (looking up 
from his bare corner, he resembled a well-dressed, neatly-beaked, 
bald-browed finch in an engraving after Grandville) with advice 
which would have been excellent if I had not, hazily, forgotten most _ 
of it before I reached the lift again—excellent, that is to say, had I 
also been of suitable stuff to graduate, at last, with the hand of Lionel 
Curtis on my head, pin-striped at some very future date, to the staff 
of The Times. Meanwhile, I had nothing, he said, to offer to a London 
paper, yet; I must try the Provinces, first. That much I remembered, : 
but I was in London, I had no intention of getting outof London. 

In the lift was a very junior member of this staff of The Times 
whom I had known, or just known, as an undergraduate; and before ~ 
the lift reached the ground he had given me far better advice, which — 
it was not difficult at all to remember. Age speaking to like age, he - 
had given me a name, a number to ring at once, and an address to go ~ 
to in Fleet Street, for bread-and-butter undeferred. 

That was that. | was among journalists; there were journalists — 
two, at any rate—who talked about Wyndham Lewis and New- 
man’s Apologia, about theology, destiny and Time and Western 
Man, while enduring my silence at the same Fleet Street table. But 
did I meet archangelic authors? Not in Fleet Street. What writers of 
any kind had | talked to—not merely read, or seen, or looked at side- 
ways, Or as it were overheard? Once, but that was long ago, the 
novelist May Sinclair, who was a cousin or connection of my 
mother’s; a meeting which did not count, since through lunch she 
was an emancipated woman who was in the know, scoring off a par- 
son's wife who was in the vicarage. Once, eating a supper, alone, of 
course, at the Café Royal (I knew about the Café Royal) before I had 
rooted myself in London, I had been spoken to by Edgar Wallace. 
That also did not count; he warned me that a wise man did not show 
the pound notes in his pocket book, as I had shown them paying the 
bill, and then conducted me round some odd smoky corners of the 
purlieus of Leicester Square, before I took a taxi to Paddington for 
a midnight train back to Cornwall, my home and my bookishness. 

It happened that the Yorkshire Post, on which, in its London 
office in Fleet Street, I had now gained my undeferred bread-and- 
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jutter, possessed an author of its own—Alice Herbert, forgotten 
OW, a novelist who then wrote for the paper a weekly review of 
novels. She was quick, kind, sentimental, full of spirit, the mother 
of Ivy Low and so the mother-in-law of Litvinov. Humbert Wolfe's 

ad of poetical hair had begun to push me from bookishness; 
9, in another way, I was pushed from it by tea once a week with 
lice Herbert, below the palms of the Aldwych Hotel, casting a half- 
shadow of belles lettres and a recollection of literary sex which she 
enjoyed, and in which she spoke low, huskily, and intensely. Under 
her hair dyed as black as a fountain-pen, with eyes to match, old 
Alice Herbert was not herself an archangel, exactly; she was no 
Collected Works, but had graduated downwards from novels to 
novel reviewing for the Observer, and so, downwards again, to the 
‘Yorkshire Post. Her son-in-law was at any rate a notable Prince of 
Darkness, and she was acquainted with many older writers— with 
Bennett, who still walked under a jaunty quiff on the London pave- 
‘ments, for example, and Wells. And not in the Aldwych but in her 
little upstairs flat in Brooke Green she introduced me to my first 
‘snowy, pinnacled, indubitable archangel —to T. S. Eliot. I admit that 
‘on that occasion, on that afternoon in early summer, he never flew 
down over the green banks of tree foliage above the London street, 
‘never entered by the window, never folded his long angelic, majestic 
wings before folding leg over leg as he began to drink tea; he arrived 
-—greatest archangel of them all to me by that time—in an Austin 
“Seven (I watched him from the window) when Austin Sevens were 
“each like a deep sardine tin; he came with a small pointed English 
Mrs Eliot, and with an active, yappy, up and down little dog, which 
“was perpetually off the archangel’s lap and on it again. “Why” said 
“small Mrs Eliot, tartly and sharply, to statements passed unchal- 
Jengingly across the sandwiches. This archangel, this (to the Squire- 
-archy) giant Reprobus of Letters who was to be converted into tame, 
acceptable and accepted St Christopher, put his hands together and 
‘refolded leg equivocally over leg and explained with gentleness; he 
was gentle also to the innocent statements, which were neither 
sparkling nor wise. 

I was to owe more to the friendship and encouragement of the 
Ogre of Letters, Wyndham Lewis, that splendid Polypheme—all eye, 
intelligence and energy—of modern literature, than to this gentler 
equivocal giant; but that was later, after I had been bringing out New 
Verse for a time. 

Retrospectively I now recognize in myself a special loneliness as 
I came into the play of London. If you cannot bring yourself to 
assault the company of any of the archangels of your admiration, 
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and if the hirelings and self-deluded or art-deluded depress you, th en 
you have to live in a special loneliness until the finding of what 
you are and your work and activities and your luck anaes 
special company you need. Several years later, when my friend 
Hugh Ross Williamson and I squeezed out of an evening's talk in 
the winter in Keats’s Grove the project and plan of New Verse 
I hardly believed (still believing in archangels) that certain creatures 
of eminence, Eliot, Read and I. A. Richards, for example, would — 
stoop to reply, as they did, with interest, to letters asking them fo 
the blessing of contributions to the first number of a small magazine 
with an obscure editor. All these other archangels or sub-ange 
stood for, was then less entrenched. It was worth doing anything to — 
assault daffydowndillyism or the false standards of a Literary Estab- 
lishment which I have not mentioned and which could now do, as : 
much as the other, allied, surviving Establishment, with an historical 
analysis. What had Coleridge who knew Fleet Street and the rest of 
London writing, to say to a young American? That he could, but | 
wouldn’t, introduce him to most of the authors of London; he would — 
not have his young American corrupted; he told him seriously that _ 
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‘he did not know so entirely worthless and despicable a set of men — 
as the authors by profession in London’. Fair enough for that time, | 
for the late ’twenties, for the ‘thirties, for now, I daresay; but I am__ 
not so sure about the wisdom of Coleridge’s refusal: the few angels _ 
are to be recognized all the more firmly, then appreciated all the 
more finely, if you are able to contrast them, at first hand, with the 
diversity of hell-hounds. 

About not being in London, Wyndham Lewis remarked to me 
that he, at any rate, as an author had ‘never found it safe to live more 
than ten minutes from Notting Hill Gate’. But coming and staying 
are different affairs; and it was my experience that special, self- 
guarding loneliness needs an ordinary company, and also needs 
around it for a while, at least, all the hell-hounds, all the self-elected, 
all the hirelings of London, with all of the one city’s more positively 
rousing and tempering elements. For how can one’s special loneliness 
ripen at all without the one great grey Babylon of meanings and 
revelations which ‘easily becomes, on its face, a garden bristling 
with an immense illustrative flora’, without the one place where 
whores fight by the Lex Garage, and seedy reviewers still sell their 
review books, and journalists grow old and believe their own lies, 
and publishers hop like fat crows after offal; among which offal all 
the same, the Bacchus and Ariadne burns and sparkles in Trafalgar 


Square, ‘a thing,’ as Henry James once said in his own early days in | 


London, ‘to go barefoot to see’? 
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The Living Dead—r1 
Norman Douglas and the Southern World 
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Ey from the noise and exertions of the first days of the Piedegrotta 
| in Naples. Someone had given me a letter of introduction to Nor- 
~~ Douglas; the day after sending him the letter there was a 

ephone call for me and I heard the piping voice of his house-boy, 
Ettorino, summoning me to visit his master that morning. I had not 
been sure whether Ettorino had said ‘undici’ or ‘dodici’ and so, com- 
promising, I began the twisting walk to the Casa Douglas shortly 
after eleven o'clock. Who would I meet? I wondered. The scholarly 
hedonist, the ribald pagan gilding smut with a quotation from 
Diodorus Siculus, an ancient, courteous Scots laird, or a broken 
shadow, browsing his last years away in the sun—like the blue 
lizards on the Faraglioni rocks below, which he had written about so 
Jearnedly half a century before. I was frightened that this legendary 
figure in my life, whose work had first led my imagination towards 
the meridional world, should ironically be the agent to dispel his 
own legend. 

I needn’t have feared. Norman Douglas was never cleft by that 
strange dichotomy which so often divides the artist from the man; 
his work was in a special way a record of his life, and he looked upon 
himself first as a man who lived, secondly as a man who wrote. 
Writing was a convenient extension of living, but Douglas never felt 
‘that passionate need for expression in the written word which dis- 
tinguishes the writer pur sang. It seemed to me, on that placid Sep- 
tember morning, as we sat in the villa garden with the tips of the 
Faraglioni just visible beyond the scarpment, that I was talking with 
‘aman who had become a writer almost in spite of himself, whose 
first purpose in life had always been to be ‘present at the focus where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest energy’ —to 
quote a writer with whom he could have had no sympathy. I think 
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[ the early September of 1949 I was staying on Capri, recovering 
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this literary non-attachment is the reason for the marvellous loqui 
tive style of his best work, the perfect style-dme as opposed to th 
style fabriqué of so much that passes for stylistic excellence. | 

We talked, I remember, about Capri in the days before the smar 
invasion had transformed the island into a place known as C’pree 
and I told him that I hoped to go that evening to see something ¢ 
the real life of the island at the Piccola Piedegrotta on the Mon 
Solaro. His granitic head thrust forward and in the voice that seeme 
to me to have a trace of foreign accent, said, ‘Ah, the last relic of 
paganism in the place, pretty well. Why is that in the North we a 
ways want to repress pleasure as if it were evil? A dangerous error. 
And Italy herself is getting rather puritanical these days, too, I fancy 
—and there’s nothing like a little true bestiality to restore the 
balance. I admire and support these nocturnal jinks on ethical 
grounds. Rural people don’t have the—er— “facilities” of more 
sophisticated people, and they need a relief. The Piccola Piedegrotta 
just comes once a year—it’s an annual safety valve.’ His eyes 
twinkled wickedly as he added, ‘Of course they have a few dress re- 
hearsals as well.’ 

Although Douglas knew that he had every reason to quote 
Renan’s remark, ‘Malheur a qui ne se contredit pas une fois par jour’, 
his ideas and beliefs do form a definite and consistent whole. In this 
essay I am concerned more with these beliefs than with the specifi- 
cally literary qualities of his work because I believe them to be what 
is really valuable. He was a moralist, not an artist. To call Old Cala- 
bria or Siren Land ‘travel books’ is to restrict their purpose. They 
should be discussed with a wider reference than this genre usually 
allows. 

For the Inglese italianizzato of tradition the art and architecture of 
Italy are its most precious possession; he is a sentimental aesthete 
who, like Ruskin, is ready to mix warnings about the beastliness of 
modern Italians with rhapsodies over the perfection of the species as 
seen in and expressed by the frescoes of Giotto or Duccio. Or, like 
J. A. Symonds in his descriptions of the Italian landscape, he will 
allow the land itself to be a fine, humanized setting for the visual art 
of man. When Englishmen write books about Italy they seem 
naturally to conform to this tradition, under the impression perhaps 
that this is the true way of homo mediterraneus—that sentimenta’ 
ideal of northern men of sensibility. Norman Douglas is the only im 
portant modern English writer on Italy whose humanism is inspirec 
by an entirely different set of values. He was not only himself the 
antithesis of the aesthete, he hated aestheticism as only a man coulk 
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o had lived through the nineties; and with it he hated what he 
< to be its near-relation, ‘intellectualism’. ‘Like many products of 
ization,’ he wrote of an intellectual friend, ‘he was unaware of 
blessings and unconcerned in its fate,’ and in a fulminating pas- 
on Henry James he describes him as ‘This derivative intellec- 
st... this echo... this feline and gelatinous New Englander.’ 
duglas’s partial alter ego, Mr Keith in South Wind, scornfully tells 
enis, the young, embryonic aesthete, ‘The whole earth reeks of 
ymanity and its works. One has to be old and tough to appraise 
em at their true worth. Tell people to go to hell, Denis, with their 
ar-pieces and museums and clocktowers and funny little art gal- 
ries.’ And whenever, on rare occasions in Florence, Douglas found 
mself in the society of expatriate aesthetes he was visibly bored 
iff, longing to be off to some little trattoria where his teeth might 
te into the hard kernel of Mediterranean life. 
‘Hard kernel’ might stand as a symbol of Douglas’s philosophy. 
e loved all things that were hard—had he not written learned 
apers on mineralogy?—and he would sometimes imagine himself to 
= a man carving a clean, terrestrial philosophy out of the brown 
ones of Magna Graecia, clearing away the obscuring dirt to reveal 
1e indestructible gem-stone. The area of Italy which he chose to 
rite about had none of the softness of Tuscany, Umbria or the Cam- 
agna, so loved by the English traveller. At its core it is a landscape 
f eroded hills where the forests have died, of rocks and, in summer, 
ard, fissured earth. No matter that Siren land lay on its periphery 
nd Sybaris had once graced its Ionian shore—for him the special 
elight of southern Italy was that in all things its essential hardness 
vas not Vitiated by its superficial pandering to the senses. Its people 
light carry their image of the Madonna into the fields to fructify 
he earth, but they were prepared to chastise the same image if the 
arvest should be ruined. He could forgive, almost admire, them for 
staining their intelligence in spite of the perversion of their senses. 
here is another analogy in the two philosophies of Magna Graecia, 
vhich occupied Douglas himself; the factual, empirical philosophy 
erived from the so-called Ionian school, and the idealism of the 
ythagoreans. 
Douglas was an ‘Ionian’ all his life but the ‘Pythagorean’ in many 
orms seemed to fascinate him while he denounced it. He faced the 
niverse not with the emotions but with the intelligence, and he be- 
‘eved with Heracleitus that true wisdom was the observation of 
yhenomena, the study of fact, form and pattern in Nature. Again and 
gain, in all his serious works, he reiterates these ideas. He talks of 
he insanity of preferring deductions to facts, and of his contempt 
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for ‘that scarecrow of a theory which oe us neglect whe 
is earthly, tangible’. ‘What is life well lived,’ he goes on to say, Du 
a blithe discarding “df primordial husks, of those comfortable im 
tangibilities that lurk about us, waiting for our weak moments? 
of Mr Keith he says, ‘Facts were his prey . . . they gave him food for 
what he liked best on earth: “disinterested thought”.’ Disinterestee 
thought! Douglas’s rationalism, his horror of falling into the trap of 
the pathetic fallacy in one of its thousand forms, was part of 
pursuit of this ideal. It led him away from all that was not fixed ane 
knowable; he despised Ruskin, but he acted on his dictum that “T 
greatest thing a human soul can do is to see something’. But he rat 
incapable of seeing beyond, of tempering his calculations with a 
allowance for the irrational and the intangible. His position is 
summed-up in his remark about Pythagoras: ‘It is so much mor¢ 
gentlemanly (and so much easier) to talk bland balderdash about 
soul migrations that to calculate an eclipse of the moon or bothes 
about the circulation of the blood.’ | 
One may sympathize with his fine abuse of the obviously limi 
Pythagorean abstraction, but his incapacity to understand th 
aesthetic and poetic views of existence means that he has time foe 
no system of thought which seeks to diminish the mystery of 
existence by abstract contemplation. The point was that for hing 
there was no mystery. He had, in the phrase of Count Caloveglia’! 
‘old teacher’ in South Wind, so ‘externalized himself’ that for hi 
what was not to be seen did not exist. Thus he laughs at the idea o@ 
the ‘Infinite’ and Mr Keith says ‘I avoid first causes like the plague 
His distrust of the visual arts is a distrust of that intangible spirii 
without which a painting is an article of craft and a building a mere 
erection of stone and mortar. Thus, too, he attacks and misinterpret 
Plato’s thought, claiming that the ancient Hellenic ideal was ove 
thrown by Plato and others: ‘Soon came Orphic mysteries, and Plator 
and the rest of them, stuffed with Eastern lore, and men found ii 
easier to babble charming nonsense about souls and essences than te 
investigate the facts of life. .. . Men regulated their behaviour not 
according to nature, but according to the imaginary exigencies ot 
an imaginary life beyond.’ All his literary life Douglas paid that sae 
penalty which extreme rational intelligences must pay; he could 
never enjoy the poetic pleasure of thought un-anchored in the living 
world—even if it were, as Plato agreed it could be, a kind of divine 
entertainment. Though he never said so in so many words one sus: 
pects that Douglas’s unusual form of puritanism rejected Art at 
something essentially frivolous, as ‘charming nonsense’. He was the 
non-artist who, on two occasions, produced superb works of art. Hé 
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was not prepared, as all artists must, to face the responsibility of un- 
ason. 

‘The weakness of Douglas's formal equipment as an artist comes 
out plainly in South Wind, which almost entirely fails as a work of 
art, however successful it may be on other planes. It has memorable 
ssages and scenes; whenever Mr Keith or Count Caloveglia are 
Iking one is delighted, the volcanic storm is beautifully done and 
e parodies of learned inquiries into local mythology have the same 
Wit as their serious counterparts in Siren Land and Old Calabria. 
South Wind was certainly what American critics call a ‘seminal 
work’, but seminal works are rarely the best of their kind. Denis was 
the prototype of a hundred young heroes of ’twenties novels; Aldous 
Huxley would never have written Those Barren Leaves, Compton 
Mackenzie Vestal Fires or Cyril Connolly The Rock Pool as they did 
if South Wind had not been written. If it is analysed as a novel obey- 


ing the intangible laws of art it cannot withstand the first prod. It 
is ‘about’ the effect of the Mediterranean world on a colonial bishop 


of a conventional type who, in twelve days, is supposed to have suc- 


‘cumbed so far to the Nepenthean philosophy that he can condone 


his cousin’s murder of her blackmailing husband, and ‘relegate it 
into the category of unimportant events’. Treated with the 
fantasy of true satire the theme would have been possible; treated 
seriously with a real understanding of the bishop’s mind a novelist 


of a quite different kind from Douglas might have succeeded with it. 


Douglas himself does neither. ‘How to make murder palatable to 
the bishop; that is the plot,’ he wrote some years after its publica- 
tion. ‘How? You must unconyentionalize him, and instil into his 


“mind the seeds of doubt and revolt. You must shatter his old notions 


of what is right. It is the only way to achieve this result, and I would 
defy the critic to point toa single incident or character or conversa- 
tion in this book which does not further the object in view.’ These 
are fighting words, but the confidence trick won’t work; he simply 
does not do what he sets out to do. He clearly tired of the insipid 
Bishop after the first chapter and no attempt to ‘go behind’ his mind 
is made. He is allowed almost to slide from the book, to be produced 
at the end with his new conception of morality unexplained and 
artistically unjustified. It is the same with Denis. Douglas wants to 
save him from the softness of the aesthetic attitude, but he is unable 
to plot his gradual change—can only inform the reader that the job 
has been done. When Denis tells Mr Keith that he is ‘a double-distil- 
led ow!’ Douglas comments with satisfaction, ‘This was the first virile 
achievement of his young life, and directed to a worthy end.’ If 
South Wind is read in relation to Old Calabria and Siren Land one 
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cannot help but see it as in some ways an unintentional parody 
the philosophy of those, masterpieces. What in them has the 
cutting edge of art has been simplified in the novel until it has 
come pointlessly frivolous. 

The fact that Douglas always worried like a terrier round w 
was irrational in life suggests, not that sneakingly he would like 
have been elected to its mysteries, but that ‘disinterested though 
compelled him to consider it. An unbelieving humanist, lik 
Douglas, must be concerned with what he takes to be the absurdi 
of religion because God is the universal conception of humanity 
perhaps its primary conception. Douglas never bothers to play 
abstract game of contemplating God, but wherever God, so to spe 
comes to earth, wherever the effects of religious beliefs are seen on 
Man himself there Douglas is eager to see, to note, to compare an 
hold up his hands in wonder at mankind’s credulity. He does no 
jeer, he is profoundly interested; his is the attitude of an ethnologist _ 
among savage tribes. It was in this mood that he produced, in South — 
Wind, his brilliant theory of the ‘downstairs, horizontal’ gods of | 
Hellas and the ‘upstairs, vertical’ gods of the Near East, where abase- _ 
ment to a supreme being was natural, whether it be to God or the © 
local caitif. Thus, too, he devotes a chapter to the effects of religious 
ecstasy and sublimated sexuality on Sister Serafina, a 17th century 
Superior of a Neapolitan convent; while, in Old Calabria, he goes to 
immense pains to discover the details of the life of Joseph of Coper- 
tino, the Flying Monk. But the most enduring religious preoccupa- 
tion of Douglas’s life was for the differences between northern and 
southern forms of belief. His own paganism made him rejoice to 
observe—and his observations were true—that the hated ‘oriental’ 
beliefs have never penetrated very far into the southern Italian con- 
sciousness, finding a more fruitful soil in the north. Why else should 
the Bible be so little read or understood in Italy? Anyone who has 
been present at those processions of the Madonna or the saints 
will sense that where they have not been commercialized they are 
produced by an urge which is a survival from pre-Christian eras. So 
often one feels that the image of the Virgin Mary was once an image 
of the Magna Mater or Aphrodite, that this Sant’ Ubaldo and that 
San Cataldo once bore names from the Roman or Hellenic pan- 
theons. There is a passage in Old Calabria worth quoting at length, 
since it shows Douglas's intelligence at its most acute: ‘To the people 
here, the affair of Moses and the Burning Bush, the raising of Lazarus 
and Egidio’s cow-revival are on the identical plane of authenticity; 
the Bible is one of a thousand saint’s books; its stories may be as true 
as theirs, or just as untrue; in any case what has that to do with his 
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orldly conduct? But the Englishman with ingenuous ardour thinks 

) believe in the Burning Bush wonder, and in so far his intelligence 

infected; with equal ardour he excludes the cow performances 

n the range of possibility; and to him it matters considerably 
of the miracles are true and which are false, seeing that his 

nduct is supposed to take colour from such supernatural events. 

tra-credulous as to one set of narratives he has no credulity left for 
other sets; he concentrates his believing energies upon a small 

e, whereas the Italian’s are diffused thinly, over a wide area. It 

is the old story; Gothic intensity and Latin spaciousness.’ 

_ There is a world of knowledge and understanding in these decep- 
vely simple sentences. It is an example of Douglas grasping success- 
ully what Goethe called ‘that living life which shifts and fluctuates 

about us’. No man could have written them who was not only 

soaked in the life and thought of Italy, but had derived his experience 
and knowledge from a wide variety of sources. Douglas self-mock- 
ingly once wrote of the ‘veneer of erudition’ on his work. Sometimes 

is pages do read like those of the 17th century polymaths, full of 
odd, out of the way gobbets of information; a Burton anatomizing, 

a Sir Thomas Browne recounting the pseudodoxia epidemica. But 

if the range of his interests was too wide for any one of them to be 

complete, ‘veneer’ is too harsh a word. ‘All are but parts of one 

stupendous whole,’ he seems to say, and his philosophy demanded a 

synthesis. It was amateur, yes, but its results were beyond the power 

of those hide-bound by narrower interests. Perhaps that is why 

Douglas became the object of a cult, a cult often supported by the 

aesthetes he despised; because he represents the figure of that rare 

being in our time, a man with an absolutely free mind, who ac- 
quiesced to no authority whatever and ranged through life and the 
various achievements of Nature and humanity precisely as he 
pleased. OMNES EODEM COGIMUR* is engraved on his tombstone 
on Capri; it is a pity that these uncharacteristic words were chosen. 

We must all arrive at the same destination, but we are not ‘all driven 

one road’. The road Norman Douglas took was one needing courage, 

and he took it alone. 

: 


. 
: 
1 Horace Bk. II Ode 3. There is a story worth recording that when, after the 
last war, Douglas applied to the Italian Government for permission to return 
to Capri he was told that no foreigner was allowed to settle in Italy. ‘I do not 
wish to live in Italy,’ he replied, ‘I wish to die there.’ His request was granted. 
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native and involuntary but requires severe labour in its de-. 

velopment.’ It was his own practice, both at home and out 
of doors, to have a notebook with him whenever he could so that he: 
might compose whenever the impulse came. Some twenty-eight of| 
his notebooks survive. Since 1946 when Sir John Shelley Rolls added 
his great gift to Lady Shelley’s gift of 1893 some twenty of them have 
been available for study at the Bodleian and today, by means of the 
photostat and the microfilm, they may be collated with those in 
America and elsewhere. It has, in consequence, now become possible 
te study a great number of his poems as they evolve from their: 
‘native and involuntary source’ through ‘severe labour’ marked by 
frenziedly scribbled and much-corrected drafts into their final form 
or something approaching it. Interspersed, too, among the drafts he> 
would scribble down all manner of related memoranda: quotation | 
from Greek, Italian, Spanish, Latin, or French, abstracts from politi-- 
cal, historical, scientific or philosophical works, prose-writings of his} 
own, pen and pencil sketches, and a good deal of personal domestic ® 
matter. Out of all this we are enabled, very frequently, to obtain an} 
unusually close glimpse into the hidden workings of genius. We get: 
at the same time something like a ‘close-up’ of Shelley as he was.. 
The true figure proves to be very different from the myths: gone: 
now are the dreamy ‘Ariel’, the ‘ineffectual angel’ of Matthew! 
Arnold and Francis Thompson’s Shelley-child who by simply tumb-. 
ling effortlessly amid the stars can always bring home shining vers | 
donnés strung into a lyric all ready for the anthologist. In his place} 
we have a tireless scholar and worker, a thinker on a universal plane, 
and the creator of an admirably consistent system of poetical sym-| 
bolism. In what follows I shall try first of all to show how Shelley’s 
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SHELLEY AND THE WEST WIND 


1ind was moving during the last six months of 1819, the richest 
riod c his annus mirabilis, towards the point which saw the con- 
tion and birth of the ‘Ode to the West Wind’ and following this 
hall trace most of the stages by which the Ode came into being. 
material will be drawn from six MS notebooks to which I shall 
er for convenience as ‘Notebook 1’, ‘Notebook 2’, etc. The pro- 
ss we are about to observe is a typical one. It might be described, 
f I may so change the metaphor, as the firing by a sudden spark of a 
ast storehouse of accumulated thought and feeling. First let us see 
4 the store was built up. 
‘Notebook 1’ dates roughly from the summer of 1819. The pre- 
eding year had been a year of great dejection: its mood is reflected 
n the Naples stanzas and other sad lyrics and, apart from Julian and 
faddalo, it had been unproductive of large-scale works: Prometheus 
bound had indeed been started in the autumn but laid aside after 
he completion of the first act. In April 1819, revived by ‘the bright 
alue sky of Rome and the effect of the vigorous awakening spring 
n that divinest climate’ Shelley had written the second and third 
icts and had started on The Cenci. Among the more intimate of his 
memoranda are several prescriptions for remedies against intestinal 
lisorders, common in his household; one of them headed texvou 
mwiexes [sic], which occurs in this notebook seems to convey a 
tragic hint of the sudden illness which carried off little William 
Shelley on June 7, 1819. Broken snatches of verse, drafted nearby, 
are a testimony to Shelley’s grief. The blow was the more over- 
whelming because its effect was cumulative: already two of his 
children by Mary had died, one of them, Clara, in the previous year, 
and both of his children by Harriet had been lost to him through the 
Lord Chancellor’s decree that he was unfit to have custody of them. 
Now William too had gone, stolen, it seemed by" 
*A swift & hidden spirit of decay 
Which made its victim as declining day 
Grows beautiful ere darkness [* 

In another fragment he tries to look above and beyond the death 
of his child at the whole vast problem of life, death, and reality 
which had been occupying him philosophically in Prometheus Un- 
bound: it is at the point where his mind returns to the things of 


Rome that he breaks down once again 


1 Shelley’s MSS have very little punctuation and none will be inserted here in 
quoting previously unpublished passages. Among unpublished passages I in- 
clude drafts and memoranda which have been printed differently elsewhere 
or printed only in private or limited editions: all such passages are enclosed 


between asterisks. 
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*What hast thou done then Lifted up the veil’ ; 

Which between that which seems & that which is 

Hangs on the scene of life? With shapes uncertain 

Confusedly oerwrought— tombs palaces 

Baths [?* , : 
The ‘tombs palaces/Baths’ and all the delights of Rome amid whick 
they had been so happy had now become intolerable to the Shelle ’ 
and three days after the disaster they set out for Leghorn. Some 
pages further on are drafted the pathetic lines beginning ‘My los 
William . . .’ which likewise come to a sudden end | 
Let me think that through low seeds 
Of sweet flowers and sunny grass 
Into their hues and scents may pass 
A portion [ 
Beauty into Nature was part of that recurrent Shel! 


ough the seasons, a 


bol ar 
Beauty. In 1821 the feeling of this fragment was to be rekindled by 
-Keats’s burial near William under the cypresses and oleanders— ‘he 
is a portion of the loveliness/Which once he made more lovely’! 
here, in 1819, it is, more immediately, an anticipation of the res 
generation motif—‘If Winter comes. . ..—which provides a climax 
to the ‘Ode to the West Wind’. But this was June and before reach} 
ing the Ode in October thought and feeling were to find their way 
through much varied poetical manifestation. 

In July and August Shelley tried to lose his personal misery im 
labour on The Cenci. Then in early September came news by which 
his thoughts were switched towards the troubles of humanity: this 
was the news of ‘Peterloo’, the so-called massacre of working-mer 
during the labour troubles at Manchester. The Shelley of 1819 was 
no longer the active political crusader of 1812: the crusader had be! 
come the poet. But the crusade had not been abandoned: rather hac 
it been diverted into the poetry, for he regarded it as a vital functior 
of a poet's powers to prepare men’s minds for improvements ir 
their condition for which they were as yet unready. So at the fai 
end of ‘Notebook 1’ we see Shelley dashing ardently into actior 
with The Mask of Anarchy 

As I lay asleep in Italy | 
There came a voice from oyer the Sea, 


Cf. the almost identical use of the veil image in Prometheus Unbound III. iii 
113-4 and III. iv. 190; also the sonnet of 1818 ‘Lift not the painted veil... 
which may connect perhaps with the death of Clara Shelley. 
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And with great power it forth led me 
¢ To walk in the visions of Poesy. 
is curious that both friends and enemies of anarchy and revolution 
lould have called Shelley an anarchist or a revolutionary: the in- 
ipplicability of the first description, if not plain from the whole 
enour of the poem, should appear from its specific linking of 
Murder, Fraud and Anarchy’ and as regards the second the poem 
sa plea, precisely, not for the violence of revolution but for the 
erting of it through ‘Spirit, Patience, Gentleness’—for the em- 
loyment, in a word, politically, of the ‘passive resistance’ and ab- 
uring of reyenge which he had preached philosophically in three 
acts of Prometheus Unbound. Quite probably the Manchester affair 
may have helped to inspire him into starting in the middle of Sep- 
ember a fourth act, a kind of choral finale for his drama; he added 
700 a few extra passages for the earlier acts and among them the 
Down, down’ lyric, the last lines of which 
R Resist not the weakness, 
4 Such strength is in meekness ... 
are drafted in the midst of the draft of the Mask and exactly echo 
main theme that Tyranny is weak because of the eventual in- 
ability of tyrants to withstand knowledge and thought. 
af Science, Poesy and Thought 
cd Are thy lamps... 
was what he preached to humanity for its improvement, and his 
idealism may seem less naif if we remember that later in the cen- 
tury his own Queen Mab became a kind of manifesto to many of 
the Chartists and Owenites and to the promoters of the “Young 
Germany’ movement. In the margin of his MS, against these words, 
he sketched a paddle-steamer: communications of all kinds had al- 
ways fascinated him and modern science here offered a vehicle far 
more effective than his balloons and floating bottles of 1812. He was 
in fact planning to experiment with a steamboat service between 
Marseilles, Genoa and Leghorn. Metaphysically, meanwhile, Science 
was coming together with Poesy and Thought in the fourth act of 
his drama, where enthusiasm for new developments in astronomy 
and electricity shines out through the whole texture of the imagery 
and the Platonic symbolism. The truth is that behind the super- 
ficially apparent diffuseness of Shelley's writings and his life, a dif- 
Fuseness to which the jumbled appearance of his notebooks seems 
at first to be a testimony, lay the combined force of a man in whom 
poet, reformer, philosopher and scientific investigator were one—a 
force so powerful that he never really learned to harness it before 
his death in his thirtieth year. His difficulty as a poet was, as Keats 
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so aptly told him, to ‘curb his magnanimity’, to manage the sh 
grandeur and breadth of his conceptions. Here is a fragment 
which we can see him‘coming to grief: 
*O sudden & inconstant light which shinest 

On us who wander through the night of life 

Whereby we see the past». . .O Power divinest, 

O Knowledge* 

Come thou awakener of the spirit’s Ocean 

Zephyr, whom to thy cave or hollow cloud 

No thought can trace .. . feed with thy gentle motion [ 
Too vast for the moment is his theme, the power of poetry and t 
dissemination of knowledge. He turns away from abstractions a 
it is with his-feet firmly planted on the earth and his powers Ww 
under control that he begins the Mask; his invocation is laid asi 
Later he was to return to it and by then, as we shall see, the “Zeph 
had become the West Wind in an ode where the Cloud and the Oce 
were again to loom large. 


Something else happened in mid-October to bring the Ode clos 
in Florence, whither the Shelleys had moved in order that Mz 
nearing another confinement, might have the best medical attentio 
Shelley came upon the number of the Quarterly Review containi 
bitter attack on Laon and Cythna. Outwardly he proceeded to she 
one of his less commonly recognized qualities: an ability to greet 
enemies with laughter. ‘The only remark worth notice,’ he 
to Ollier his publisher on October 15, ‘is the assertion that I imita 
Wordsworth.’ The best of Wordsworth he could admire as much 
any, but he deprecated the qlder poet’s apparent opinions just the 
that ‘ignorance and force were the best allies of purity and virt 
and before the month was out the draft of Peter Bell the Third, a gay 
satire on Wordsworth’s recently published Peter Bell, had filled < 
other notebook, ‘No. 2’. ‘A very heroic poem,’ he called it to Ht 
on November 2. Mary was then copying it out: ‘I fear,’ he wrote= 
the second phrase he italicises needs to be noted—‘the last thing she 
will do before the new birth.’ In the same letter he added 
Southey, he was sure, was ‘the perverse-hearted writer of these} 
calumnies’. ‘Notebook 1’ contains a fragment making fun of bo 
poets, together with Coleridge, as political renegades, able like 
Proteus to change their shapes at will, impossible to grasp: 

*Proteus Wordsworth who shall bind thee 
Proteus Coleridge who shall find thee 
Hyperprotean Proteus, Southey, 

Who shall catch thee who shall know thee 
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Hecate & the Trinity 
Are but feeble types of thee 
Thou polyhedric polyglot 

And polymorphic I know what 

Hundred-headed Imp of change 
Never 
Aristaeus Menelaus [* 
‘ain passages of the review stuck in Shelley’s memory, one 
m in particular must be quoted: ‘Like the Egyptians’ of old the 
s of his chariot are broken, the “path of mighty waters” closes 
him behind and a still deeper ocean is before him’. In mid- 

he had not yet ‘conquered the doubts raised in him by such 
ttack: might not a poet just as well abandon his struggles to 
1 humanity ‘Spirit, Patience, Gentleness’ if he were to be 
sed by the apostles of ‘ignorance and force’? But even if his 
were not seen he must continue to show it: he would offend 
c.. against the light of Intellectual Beauty itself of which he 
representative. He roughly sketches an eclipse and, astronomic 
ery mingling with the Platonic symbol of light which he so 
1 uses, sets down his resolve: 
*Hold—divine image 
Eclipséd Sun—Planet without a beam 
Wilt thou offend the Sun thou emblemest 

y By blotting out the light of written thought [?* 
appears in ‘Notebook 1’ above those lines for Prometheus Un- 
ad which, as we have seen, are found in the midst of the draft 
he Mask of Anarchy. Between his letter to Ollier of October 15 
his letter to Hunt of November 2 he had worked himself by a 
ture of courage and humour into a mood in which he could 
tise what he had preached in both poems. The stages may be 
shly traced in his notebooks. One day as he walked in the Cas- 
woods he copied down, from a fountain representing Narcissus, 
talian quatrain’ about the death from self-love of that beautiful 
th of antiquity. This reminded him very readily of the easy 
sneration into self-love of the self-pity to which he was at the 
nent somewhat prone: should he yield to it and perish like Nar- 
4s? Then he remembered the rest of the myth and how after the 
’s death the nymph Echo had pined away into a sound. Incon- 


z 


terno monumento in questo loco 
enerosa pieta fonda a Narciso 

he vagheggiando al fonte il proprio viso 
nori consunto d’amoroso foco* 
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gruously in his mind, from which he was seeking to banish hai 
in accordance with his precepts, the nymph became a revie 
whose passion, unlike his in being a hate-passion instead of a lo 
passion, had at least this resemblance, that being equally ecipre 
cated it was equally without hope: therefore, he says in conclus 
to his Lines to a Reviewer, 
of your antipathy 

If I am the Narcissus you are free 

To pine into a sound with hating me. 
Into this irony, characteristically abstruse, Shelley banished hi 
hatred: now he would show his enemies what ‘strength is in me 
ness’. The poem for which his mood was all ready would be, ne 
least, an assertion of such strength. 


It was into ‘Notebook 3’, which also contains the beginnings ¢ 
the Ode to the West Wind, that Shelley copied the lines from # 
fountain. The use he made of them affords an admirable illustratiog 
of a remark written to Peacock on November 7, 1818: iy 

I always seek in what I see the manifestation of somethint 

beyond the present and tangible object a: 
—a remark profoundly revelatory not only of the system underlyint 
his apparently wild and unsystematic memorandum-making . 
also of the general workings of his creative process. One other ment 
orandum must be mentioned here. This, like the Italian inscriptioi 
occurs in ‘Notebook 3’ and consists of three lines of Spanist 
Shelley, who among his other activities was then deep in the study 
Calderén, copied them from the first act of El Principe Constant 
and translated them as follows: 

*The roses arose early to blossom & they blossomed to 
grow old & they found a cradle & a sepulchre ina bud[.* — 

That summer, as we know, he had become very conscious of 
proximity of the cradle to the tomb and Calderén’s little Natu 
symbol passed easily into the thoughts that were with him on 
autumn walks. Was he doomed to extinction in every way? Wen 
the creations of his mind and the children of his body always tl 
perish like the things of Nature?— | 
*If | walk in Autumn? even 

| 

| 


1* A florecer las rosas madrugaron 
y para envejecerse florecieron 
cuna y sepulcro en un botén hallaron*. 


* Sic MS, which differs in other respects as well from the usual version. 
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While the dead leaves pass, 
te in the same notebook) 
If I look on Spring’s soft heaven, — 
Something is not there which was. 

Winter’s wondrous rain & snow 
Summer clouds, where are they now?* 
h the Jeaves and clouds and through the Seasons as they 
he could seek ‘the manifestation of something beyond’ and 
like introspection began to disappear. What we find on the 
page is hardly surprising—a preliminary version of the ‘Ode to 
West Wind’. 
As is well known from Shelley’s footnote it was in the Cascine’, 
wood that skirts the Arno near Florence’ that this poem was 
ceived and chiefly written’. Five stages of its composition are 
scoverable in the MSS; to the first three, all of which appear in 
otebook 3’, those words ‘conceived and chiefly written’ may be 

en to refer. That the poem was ‘conceived’ on a single walk 
‘ms very probable, though, to revert to his observation to Medwin, 
vere labour’ was subsequently required for the development of 
hat was ‘native and involuntary’ at first. 


Stage One begins with desultory, descriptive fragments about the 
alk: it was 
*A lone wood walk, where meeting branches lean 
Even from the Earth to mingle the delight 
That lives within the light [.* 
elley tells us the date and something of his mood: gay to start with 
it then yielding to the autumn scene—his metres, too, are change- 
le and the broken lines are typical of his pauseless speed: 
: *’Twas the 20th of October 
And the woods had all grown sober 
As a man does when his hair 
‘ Looks as theirs did grey & spare 
: When the dead leaves 
As to mock the stupid 
Like ghosts in [* 


: 4 
[wo years ago, in 1954, when Shelley, with Keats, was being commemorated 


ep atinster Abbey by the Keats-Shelley Memorial Associations of England 
d America, the circumstances related here became known to the authorities 
‘the Direzione delle Belle Arti in Florence who lost no time in repairing the 
arcissus fountain and adding to it a small tablet recording its relation to the 


aglish poet and his ode. 
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Something too of the weather and the time—we notice again 

wind and the clouds; we have just had the leaves once again: — 
*The gentleness of rain is in the Wind 

But all the earth & all the leaves are dry [.* 


*Now the day has died away 
And the clouds are cold & gray 
And their shapes grow undefined [.* 
Already, in the first of these fragments, some anticipations of ac 
phrases of the Ode-to-be 


meeting branches — _ tangled boughs line 16 © 
dead leaves — the leaves dead line 2 
like ghosts — like ghosts line 3 


And in the second where we find ‘wind . . . all the leaves are dry 
we remember that a number of those dry leaves would be bo 
the air and perhaps that something about chariots was very nl 
the top surface of Shelley’s memory, the hint of lines 5-8 beco 
a distinct even if a distant one: 
O thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The wingéd seeds where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave 
And, at the same time, the seeds in their bed which is also a g 
have derived something from the ‘cradle’/‘sepulchre’ of € 
derén’s ‘buds’. Then Shelley watched the waters of the Arno 
they were whipped by the wind and his mind ranged with the wi 
from the river to the ocean. Very soon, though their form is not} 
the final one, we find whole lines which are to have their place 
the Ode: 

*Lulled by the silence of his crystal streams [ 
*At whose voice the Atlantic’s battling powers 
Band themselves into [ 

The final version of line 31: 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams . 
is a magnificent example of recollected observation and revisioné 
skill, no less so the amendment of lines 37-38: 

Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms 
It is tempting to wonder here whether that phrase from 1 
Quarterly about ‘the path of waters’ may not have risen to the $ 
face of Shelley’s consciousness and whether in consequence—f 
he knew the Scriptures as well as the most orthodox of his criti 
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ne cleaving into chasms may not owe something to a recollection 

Exodus xiv. 21 where ‘the waters were divided’. 

So much for Stage One: desultory fragments generated in the 

oet’s mind partly by the ‘present and tangible objects’ around him 

nd partly, it might seem, out of his own inner depths. He is still 
king ‘the manifestation of something beyond’. 


’ In Stage Two we pass from words, phrases and their suggestions 
ito the realm of ideas and these coalesce into the preliminary poem 
d erred to above; the terza rima will be noted. We are still in ‘Note- 
*And what art thou presumptuous who profanest 
4 The wreath to mighty Poets only due 
; Even whilst, like a forgotten name thou wanest 
¢ Touch not those leaves which for the eternal few 
: Who wander oer the Paradise of fame 
: In sacred dedication ever grew — 
© One of the crowd thou art,— without a name 
é Ah friend ’tis the false laurel which I wear 
____ And though it seem like it is not the same 
As that which bound Milton’s immortal hair 
Its dew is poison, and the hopes which quicken 
Under its chilling shade, though seeming fair 
Are flowers which die almost before they sicken 
And that I walk thus proudly crowned withal 
Is that I know it may be thunderstricken 
And this is my distinction, if I fall 
I shall not creep out of the vital day 
| To common dust nor wear a common pall 
But as my hopes were fire, so my decay 
Shall be as ashes covering them. Oh, Earth 
: Oh friends, if when my has ebbed away 
! One spark be unextinguished of that hearth 
Kindled in [* 
What is most instructive is the point at which this preliminary poem 
breaks down. In substance it is an assertion by Shelley of his power, 
sresumptuous, he realizes, as such an assertion may be: is his to be 
he laurel which grows to adorn the brows of the ‘eternal few’? 
Xeligious searchings* enter: like Milton he is a rebel but unlike Mil- 


‘Notebook 1’ contains a series of tabular comparisons of statements in the 
Gospels. In 1811 in The Necessity of Atheism Shelley had invited his readers 
o supply ‘proofs which my mind could never obtain’: he was still looking for 


hose proofs in 1819. 
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ton he does not seek to justify God’s ways to Man. Is it the lack ¢ 
religious sanctity which poisons the laurel so that it is fatal to hi 
and his work? Yet he' will wear it and even if it does kill him he wi 
not ‘creep out of the vital day/ To common dust’. His hopes 4 
fire: for the moment they may be reduced to smouldering ashes ye 
out of these very ashes something shall arise. The boldness of thr 
assertion is weakened in its effect by the fact that with it is combines 
a refusal—a refusal of the need the poet most feels, namely the nee¢ 
for prayer: to God he will not pray and yet he longs to pray to some 
thing to kindle and keep alive the power of his poetry, the ‘suddes 
and inconstant light’, the ‘spark’ as it has here become. Wha: 
kindles sparks? The answer was all around him, driving through thr 
Florence woods. This is the point where the poem, as it stands 
breaks down: Shelley has perceived what is necessary: he must 
shape it as a prayer, for thus he can restore to his assertion thy 
strength it has lost by his running away; thus too his presumptuous 
ness will appear lessened. And so, eventually, the poem became 
prayer to the West Wind starting, like many poems, from 1 
climax; this was already in sight—even the words ‘unextinguishe¢ 
hearth’ had arrived and the final invocation was just round 
corner: 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth... 

‘New birth’ as we have seen was another phrase uppermost i 
Shelley’s mind: Mary’s child, the future Sir Percy Florence Shelley 
his second name not lightly given, was born on November 12 a 
just as a new child had come to defy the ‘swift and hidden spirit cr 
decay’ which had taken William so Shelley’s poetry would rearisé 
regenerated in time as ‘Earth’s decaying leaves’ were regenerate¢ 
by the Seasons. By Christmas the fourth act of Prometheus Unbouns 
—‘my best poem’—had been finished. ‘My chariot wheels an 
broken? he then wrote to his publisher, ‘Heaven forbid. MI 
chariot, you may tell them, was built by one of the best makers ii 
Bond St. and has gone several thousand miles in perfect security.’’ 


Stage Three comes with the emergence, likewise in ‘Notebook 3} 
of a pencil draft of the first three stanzas of the Ode as we know it 
The stanzaic form is a most original invention, the stanzas consist 
ing of fourteen lines, three tercets and a couplet, wrought out of thi 
preliminary terza rima so that, while each moves along with thi 
swift and supple movement given to the poem as a whole by thi 
metre, each in itself has the strength and compactness of a sonnet 
Inside this architecture, of Italian design and materials, the substanc 
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of ‘the poem is arranged symbolically on a Spanish plan. Sefior 
Ma dariaga long ago pointed out that the first three stanzas have the 


ypical, Calderonian ‘episodic’ character and might be entitled_re 
I ly ‘the leaf’, ‘the cloud’, and. ‘the wa e’—symbo ls be i 
oted, all de ed from ‘the present.and_tangible_objects’ noted.in 
Stage One, in which, at Stage Three, Shelley can now see ‘the mani- 
festation of something beyond’. Here, it would seem, he made a 
pause in his construction of the Ode. Stage Four consists of a fair 
copy of Stanzas I-III which appear in ‘Notebook 4’, beautifully 
penned and headed ‘Oct. 2 5’—five days later than the beginning of 
Stage One on ‘the 20th of October’: he had still to bind the symbol- 
ism and to draw the poem to its point. After the lapse, I think, of a 
few more days if not longer, his climax took shape in two more 
tanzas of which we have the rough draft in ‘Notebook 4’: this is 
age Five. Stanza V, since it had to say ‘If I were a dead leaf...a 
cloud . . . a wave’ might well be entitled ‘Shelley’. Stanza VI— 
_ me thy lyre . . .’, ‘Be thou me impetuous one’ — comprises 
the prayer and in it, in rounding off the symbolic/episodic pattern, 
jt introduces from Stage Two another element, fire: 

+ Scatter, as from-an_unextinguished hearth 

, Ashes and sparks, my words.among mankind! 

In some sixth stage the draft of these two stanzas was revised but I 
know of no MS to show the revision. 


; Viewed in its context the ‘Ode to the West Wind’ appears more 
than a personal prayer and assertion: it comprises something like a 
philosophical view of poetry of which Shelley is the representative, 
the symbol. And if those invocations ‘Drive my dead thoughts over 
the universe’ etc. seem in themselves presumptuous, they seem less 
so if it is remembered that he was busy simultaneously in setting 
out some thoughts that might be worthy of dissemination. These 
were to be embodied partly in the new act for Prometheus, partly in 
a major prose work with the title A Philosophical View of Reform, 
the close connection of which with his poetry is seen in the fact 
that MS notes for the Ode and for the new act actually overflow into 
the notebook in which he drafted it. It is unfortunate that till 1920, 
by when the ‘ineffectual angel’ formula had long been flowering, 
this work remained unprinted: even to-day its wisdom and practical 
good sense are hardly known. ‘The first principle of reform,’ he 
wrote, ‘is the natural equality of man not with regard to their pro- 
| erty but their rights’: and, again ‘the people must have time to 
once habituated to exercising the functions of government.’ “A 
limited beginning’ was what he demanded of the rulers and out of 
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‘limited beginnings’, rather than by revolutions, his countryme: 
have since carried out almost all the reforms he advocated: he di 
not live to see them*but their seeds were in the thoughts he cast upo 
the West Wind. Fundamental among them was the conviction the 
Poetry, like civilization itself, can exist only in a world where thers 
is an ‘equilibrium between institutions and opinions’—a though 
which mercifully persists even to-day when other seeds are blowin? 
from the East. 
Thanks are due to the authorities of the Henry Huntingtc 
Library, California, for permission to make use of a microfilm of twa 
Shelley notebooks. In quoting from these I have made use of 
privately printed edition edited by H. Buxton Forman and for per 
mission to do this I am indebted to his son, Mr. M. Buxton Forma: 1 
Of the other notebooks referred to three are in the Bodleian Librar 
and one in the Carl Pforzheimer Collection. } 


Susan Benson: Loiterers on Westminster Bridge 
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g opinion, Denis Donoghue in Poetry and the New Conserva- 
tism does not seem quite to have understood the nature of the so- 
called ‘New Conservatism’ in America, and has therefore discovered 
sagan in it to a philosophy associated with the name of Donald 
Davie, which are, I think, rather far-fetched. 
~ In the first place, the ‘New Conservatism’ in the United States can 
only be related to what the English reader thinks of as Conserva- 
tism by a really strenuous leap of the imagination. From one aspect, 
it is a reassertion of the value of the whole Western tradition of 
Christian Humanism, an attempt to discipline the more jejune 
forces in American life with the tempered wisdom of older societies: 
Peter Viereck has re-examined the thought of Metternich approv- 
ingly, and Russell Kirk, the real mentor of the movement, has done 
the same for Burke. And when you have won through the verbiage, 
you discover that both Viereck and Kirk emerge as champions of a 
way of looking at philosophy, politics, and the humanities which 
an Englishman might very well think of as ‘liberal’. You probably 
know that Mr Viereck, writing in the Reporter (I forget the date of 
the particular issue), has described McCarthyism not as an upsurge 
of reactionary Conservatism, but of a cynical, inverted, merely 
humanistic liberalism. Now if you can understand that contention, 
ou can understand what is meant by the words ‘Conservative’ and 
‘Liberal’ in America. If you don’t (and I cannot help but wonder if 
Mr Donoghue really does), nearly everything written about 
America’s ‘New Conservatism’ must be very confusing. 

In the second place, Mr Viereck represents a movement (though 
I’m sure he would not be very fond of that word) in American verse 
almost precisely the contrary of the movement Mr Donoghue finds 

‘exemplified by the work of Donald Davie and others. In various 
‘magazine articles over the last few years Mr Viereck has been 
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thumping the tub rather loudly for a return to ‘feeling’ in Amer: 
verse, for a fresh lyricism, and a return to ‘simpler’ language. H 
foes have been the second-rate imitators of Eliot, Auden, and th 
cerebral, correct, and usually dull literary critics who grind fe) 
verses regularly for certain extremely highbrow quarterlies. M 
Davie, on the other hand, has a ‘fondness for poetic deco 
“chaste” language, economy in metaphor, and “urbane and momen-_ 
tous statement”’. Though both Davie and Viereck may dislike 
several things in common, that dislike hardly makes them kindred 
spirits. Like its ‘Conservatism’ and ‘Liberalism’, America’s poetry is. 
difficult to fit into traditional English pigeon-holes. There is nothing | 
at all ‘romantic’ about Mr Viereck’s own verse, as that word is under- 
stood in England, and very little of what the English tradition could | 
think of as ‘classicism’. All poetry of any value is ‘metaphysical’, so” 
that appellation is not altogether useful either. . 

Mr Viereck is the poet par excellence of Manhattan, and though 
it is possible to be urbane about that particular urbs, it is quite im-_ 
possible to be ‘chaste’ or ‘decorous’. There has been a tradition of 
Romanticism in English verse with which poems of lyric power and. 
beauty have most frequently been identified, a landscape-orientated 
Romanticism which has existed alongside the various movements 
and schools of poetic fashion. This tradition is entirely absent in 
America, and a resurgence of poetry ‘strong on feeling’ is hardly 
likely to express itself in such an easily recognizable way. (Only the 
consciously ‘New England’ poets have much interest in fences, good | 
neighbours, hired hands, or stopping by someone’s woods on a win- 
ter’s evening. Mr Viereck, like many other American poets, lives in 
New England geographically, but is not part of a tradition with 
which Emerson and Thoreau were supposed to have so much to do.) 

I think too that it would be fair to say that Mr Viereck represents 
a reaction against a literary criticism which has demanded for itself 
an autonomy enjoyed by no other discipline, which has seemed to 
divorce poetry and its criticism from the other products of the 
human spirit, philosophy, ethics, politics, and the making of moral 
judgements. | don’t think he is interested very much in ‘didacticism’ 
or in any other of the ‘isms’, but simply in relating poetry to the rest 
of life. He had the courage to stand up against the solid block of 
highly Eliotic American intellectuals over the ‘Pisan Cantos’, and 
suggested that there was something ‘wrong’ with a society which 
gave its most valued award for poetry to verses celebrating the very 
‘ism’ which resulted in Belsen and other such poetic subjects. When | 
he was told in reply that it didn’t make any difference what the 
poetry was about, as long as it was great poetry, many people began 
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> re-examine the words ‘great’, and ‘poetry’, and to wonder just 
yhat they meant. A long exchange of magazine articles ensued, and 
ou t of it emerged a new concern for the relation of poetry to the 

ciety which produces it and which it partly produces. Many 
ople began to express doubt as to the usefulness of a literary criti- 
m which was unwilling to feel the same concern. But I don’t think 
this has anything to do with ‘didacticism’ in poetry. 

American intellectual life is a strange blend of urbanity, an in- 
Eecarional consciousness, homely philosophy, lonely frustration, 
: d quite unique vulgarity. It is usually in the vulgar that it is really 

erican, and in the vulgarity there is the greatest charm. The ‘New 
Conservatism’ and the ‘return to feeling’ have to be seen in this con- 
text, or they are sure to be misunderstood. Mr Donoghue has a real 
feeling for the younger American poets, whom he obviously ad- 
mires, but I think he is doing just what most Americans do—analys- 
ing affairs on the other side of the Atlantic by the standards and 
€ategories of his own side. 


St. Augustine’s College, Albert Paris Leary 
Canterbury, Kent 


Sir, 

Your contributor, Denis Donoghue, is no doubt of that degree of 

erudition and sensitivity which permits him to scorn mere readers 

of verse. 

From his article it is clear that he is himself more at home in dis- 
cussion of the criticism of poetry than in comment on poetry itself. 
Even with this in mind it is hard to believe that his reading of 

Robert Frost’s Sand Dunes is other than deliberately obtuse. Mr 
Donoghue would have us ‘inquire in what respect the hills of earth 
are, like the sea, destructive’. To answer this inquiry we need only 
‘refer to the title of the poem, or to the second stanza 
| They are the sea made land 
: To come to the fisher town, 

And bury in solid sand 
The men she could not drown. 

Surely it is clear that the central image is of destruction of man’s 
work by shifting sand dunes many of which are to be seen in Corn- 
wall, a rather different matter from ‘hills of earth’ to which we are 

referred. 
If Mr Donoghue can make such an obvious and seemingly wilful 
_ misreading of clear and direct verse it can be little wonder that his 
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views on more complex matters are delightfully confused. His 
culty stems from the use of other men’s criticism, 1n this case 
Viereck’s, as the sole*base for his own criticism of a poem. 


Kingshill Camp, near Rochester C. West 


Sir, 
I feel that your reviewer's remarks’ on the need for more, or 
discriminating, publishing of poetry by large publishing houses may ' 
have given readers an unwarrantably gloomy picture of small-press | 
publishing. Since they arose from a consideration of my own: 
volume, The Less Deceived, and its publisher, The Marvell Press, per- 
haps you will allow me to say something in reply. ; . 

As far as I can see, the publication of a book follows much bee | 
same course despite the size of its publisher. Its appearance is noted 
in The Bookseller and the British National Bibliography and appears | 
in their subsequent cumulations from which booksellers identify 
works not immediately familiar to them, and it may therefore be 
ordered easily enough through the normal channels. (In other | 
words, it is not necessary to remember to buy a postal order and send | 
it to Hessle, Yorkshire.) As for being ‘excessively fugitive’, The Mar- | 
vell Press has been publishing the poetry magazine Listen for some 
years now, and will presumably go on selling The Less Deceived as 
long as a demand for it exists. | doubt if large publishing houses 
would behave differently in that respect. 

It is true that a small publisher has neither the money nor the 
equipment necessary for wide advertising and large editions. But 
these factors have little part in the publishing of poetry, and the ad- 
vice we were given on the size of the edition by someone engaged 
in ‘commercial’ publishing proved wildly short of the size even- 
tually needed. Finally, there is, for the poet, a certain satisfaction in 
being published because your publisher admires your poetry, and 
not because you are somebody’s aunt, or may one day write a novel. 
In all one’s dealings, one never encounters that sensation described 


by Henri de Montherlant: ‘ . . . cette sensation de ne compter pour 
rien, d’étre abandonné, qu’on a quand on sort de chez son éditeur’. 
University of Hull. Philip Larkin 


1 See review by Roy Fuller, Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 84 
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PREDILECTIONS by Marianne Moore. (Faber. 18s.) 

SELECTED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE by Marianne Moore. (Faber. 
_ Tos. 6d.) 


Someone told me—or didn’t tell me—that on a most solemn wedding 
or funeral occasion, he accompanied Miss Moore churchwards in a 
taxi: Suddenly she exclaimed: ‘We must stop.’ She got out of the 
taxi, collected a small bright feather from the roadside, and said they 
might continue. 

Perhaps I invented this: though I think I was told it. At any rate it 
gives a very good idea of Predilections. Journeys are made—to cele- 
brations, to funerals—but the taxi is continually being stopped 
while Miss Moore gets out to collect a feather. At first the reader is 
disconcerted: gradually he comes to realize that these are pictures 
made out of small bright feathers, of different colours, exquisitely 
juxtaposed. 

A friend to whom I complained that Predilections was impossible 
to review because it was a book one takes up, reads a few sentences 
from, puts down, said: ‘Begin again with the last essay, on Anna 
Pavlova.’ I have done so, and adopting Miss Moore’s own method, 
‘can best illustrate her peculiar remarkable virtues by some bright- 
ness snatched from it. ‘It is the uncontaminated innocence of her 
fervor that is really her portrait in the pose in which she is protect- 
ingly entwined with an actual swan— guarding and adoring what is 
almost a menace. Again the paradox of spirit contradictory with 
fact, in the Autumn Bacchanal —her fingers resting as a leaf might 
have come to rest; and as the Dragonfly, she inclines the point of the 
Jeft wing toward her head by the merest incurving touch of the 
fingers from below, as if there were on it silver-dust or dew that 
must not be disturbed, while controlling the right wing by curving 
it over the wrist, with thumb and finger meeting upon the firmly 
held edge, though just within it.’ 

This will suffice to show that one learns from Miss Moore’s prose 
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—as from her verse—the most delicate mechanism of writing: } 
haps more from this,than from what she has to say about 
writing of others. Her essays about poets consist of minute point 
appreciative particulars, excellently chosen quotations. Where ©: 
is at a loss, is to understand Miss Moore’s principle of selection wh 
she selects so much—the underlying order where every detail see 
so perfectly ordered. For instance, the climactic point she makes 
about Auden, ‘The thought of choice as compulsory is central to 
everything that he writes,’ comes merely as one of several things ob- 
served under a group of quotations which could be put under the: 
heading: ‘Will, decision, consequences.’ The essay works through: 
Auden to his writing about Poe and James in America. Here, perhaps, 
there is some sketch of a schedule, yet throughout one notices that 
Miss Moore appears to have very little sense of Auden’s develop- 
ment: everything illustrates something, therefore everything re 
illustrates equally the poet under discussion. : 
As an essayist, Miss Moore is a Baconian. Observation is so intense 
with her, that the essay is a walk amongst observed objects— trees 
and hedges —in the branches of which real birds sing quotations from 
original texts. There is no order apart from proceeding from one 
thing to the next, because everything chosen is equally authentic: 
that is why it is chosen. Thus the reminiscences of The Dial consist 
of bright and dusty memories—just the pleasure of everything re- 
membered. Sometimes it is a list of contributors, sometimes an anec- 
dote, or ‘in gold-leaf block letters, THE DIAL, on the windows to the 
right of the brownstone steps leading to the front door.’ The night-- 
ingale that originally chants in tones miraculously mingling with} 
Miss Moore’s own style of observation in the Dial Office is D. H.. 
Lawrence, with his amazing epistolary tact and sympathy: ‘I knew’ 
some of the poems would offend you. But then some part of life: 
must offend you too, and even beauty has its thorns and its nettle 
stings and its poppy-poison.’ ; 
Miss Moore is essentially a collector, a discriminating appreciator > 
of what she appreciates. She has no unkind words, she is sometimes; 
too kind, and yet one would wear a word of hers like a medal because: 
she is always scrupulous. She might, of course, be cheated: when she! 
writes of Jean Cocteau, for example, one wonders how much she: 
knows about this particular cabbage: perhaps innocence always} 
knows more than one suspects. On the whole, she cannot, I think, be. 
counted as a critic; and this tires one at moments, as the injustices’ 
of very just people can give one a peculiar sense of fatigue. There are 
a great many truths, but little or no attempt to make final estimates. 
That is really why one needs a long time to pore over these essays. 
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bsorbing them, observation by observation, truth by truth, one is 
sle to meditate on one’s own reasons. There are a thousand beauti- 
ul things, a thousand precise notations, to be grateful for. One is 
not told what to think, one goes away empty of judgements, but with 
a great deal that can be enjoyed and so much that can be learned. 
What is admirable in Miss Moore’s renderings of La Fontaine, is 
the close attention to particulars of observation, her feeling for 
imals, and the very lively sense of narrative. Where, as it seems to 
Hee they break down, is in the rhythm. With extreme conscientious- 
‘ness, Miss Moore has tried to carry over into English the French prin- 
‘ciple of counting all the syllables in each line. Miss Moore has a 
great command of irregular rhythms—as readers of her original 
‘poetry well know —and could doubtless have an equal one of regular 
metres. But she is not particularly successful in writing lines where 
‘accents supposedly all count as equal syllables and the number of 
syllables, long or short, provides the measure. In the following pas- 
“Sage, each short line has eight syllables (and all the lines have the 
“same number of syllables as the French), yet to my ear each is 
“heavily accentuated in a way which throws the lines into metrical 


confusion: 


Don’t ape what must be born in one; 
You'll become a clown of awkwardness: 
A boor by birth is never less, 
Whatever his caparison. 
Just a few upon whom Heaven smiled indulgently 
Seem blessed with the art of pleasing naturally — 
An art better not assisted. 

To me these lines are a cavort of syllables trying to assert an ac- 
centuated pattern that is not meant to be there. The metronomic 
patterned quality of the French is lacking. Yet the metre most cor- 
responding to La Fontaine in English would probably seem 18th cen- 


tury pastiche. What Miss Moore has attempted is to invent a con- 
temporary English manner which is yet—secretly as it were—ab- 


solutely faithful to the French, One can admire the attempt and add 

that if one forgets the French, some of these poems are extremely 

satisfactory in themselves. And they send one back to La Fontaine. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


Tye HERO IN ECLIPSE IN VICTORIAN FicTION by Mario Praz. (Oxford 


University Press. 458.) , 
Over twenty years ago Signor Praz wrote The Romantic Agony, his 


| study of that family of temperamentally related writers, stretching 
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from ‘Monk’ Lewis to Oscar Wilde and clustered more thickly 
coherently at the beginning and end of the nineteenth centur 
whose themes betray certain concerns and obsessions in comm: 
His new book, which is just as awesome in its thoroughness, d 
with the reverse side of the coin—the side on which Victoria’s head _ 
presides. In it he traces the shift from Romantic to bourgeois or (t | 
use his key adjective) ‘Biedermeier’ feeling in English literature early 
in the century, and then examines the ‘Biedermeier’ characteristics _ 
to be found in the four great mid-century novelists, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope and George Eliot. These characteristics include 
not only an anti-heroic, deliberately diminished treatment of 
character, but a love of sentiment and domesticity, a tendency to- | 
wards the anecdotal and the picturesque, a distrust of eloquence and 
physical beauty, a horror of adultery and revolution and a vague | 
faith in human progress. 
One may think—I do— that the history of literary taste is an as- 
pect of sociology, that literature or dress or sexual etiquette take dif- 
ferent forms according to social pressures, and that to consider these 
pressures is the best way to account for the appearance of new 
themes and forms. The opposite view seems to be assumed by Praz. 
In The Romantic Agony he made his position clear: “Why was it that 
towards the end of the eighteenth century people came to consider 
landscape with different eyes?...To such questions adequate answers 
are not to be found in the history of the religious, philosophical, 
moral and practical developments of the period. . . . Education of 
sensibility came about through works of art; what is therefore 
chiefly important to establish is the means by which the transmis- 
sion of themes from one artist to another is effected.’ This highly 
Romantic separation of artists into a mystical guild one jump ahead 
of current taste, like a group of fashion houses springing seasonal 
novelties on a pliable public, enables Praz to write a book on taste 
without a background. Bentham and Carlyle get one mention each 
in the index, Queen Victoria and Mr Mudie none. We see the hero 
growing democratic, but where is democracy growing heroic? May 
not the modest heroes of Victorian fiction have been belated middle- 
class revulsions from Byron, the aristocrat, and Napoleon, the dic- 
tator, as Gully Jimson and Lucky Jim can be thought of as comic 
antagonists of the planned state? Why, indeed, did the hero decline? 
To such heckling Signor Praz has only one answer. He believes 
that, contrary to the usual maxim that a development of taste is 
apparent in literature before the visual arts, many of the charac- 
teristics of the Victorian novel can be most satisfactorily accounted 
for by reference to the seventeenth century Dutch genre painters 
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1d their nineteenth century English counterparts. 
To drive the point home, almost forty Biedermeier-style paintings 
re reproduced. Wide-ranging scholarship and a prodigious memory 
einforce the argument, so that pages teem like junctions with con- 
sctions and converging parallels. Who else but Signor Praz or an 
ly Huxley character could find that a passage in David Copper- 
field ‘recalls the little scenes of Waldmiiller, Danhauser or Peter 
fendi’ or be reminded of the mimiambi of Herodias by a piece of 
-atmore? A description by Dickens of a breakfast room becomes ‘an 
nterior in the Dutch taste’; but is the analogy true, or, if true, im- 
t? When the novel extended its scope to include descriptive 
matter, naturally the painter’s and the novelist’s subjects began to 
overlap. It is natural, too, that Victorian fiction should resemble 
Dutch painting in some sense, since a dominant middle class will 
want to see its preoccupations expressed. But | remain unconvinced 
that there was an active interrelation between them, or that if the 
tch school had never existed Victorian fiction would have been 
noticeably different. 
_ The wrong-headed side of Signor Praz’s book is so dazzling as al- 
most to blind one to its merits. In an interesting review of inter- 
mediary figures like Wordsworth, Lamb, Peacock and De Quincey 
he adjusts the focus so that they can be seen as forerunners of bour- 
geois sensibility rather than as survivors of the Romantic movement. 
De Quincey especially, in spite of opium and Anne of Oxford Street 
and Baudelaire’s admiration, emerges as an essentially conservative 
and conventional person. With Dickens Signor Praz is less at home, 
but unlike Byron whom foreigners have understood better than we, 
the flavour of Dickens tends not to survive export, and the best 
things in the chapter on him come from English critics— Orwell and 
Humphrey House. As for the hero in Dickens, Signor Praz admits 
that Dickens appears to set great store by the figure of the hero, but 
he argues that Dickens's protagonists are puppets, so that his novels 
can in their way be considered ‘novels without a hero’. (He properly 
makes an exception of David Copperfield and Pickwick; the latter is 
certainly a moral superman, and it is significant to notice that the 
nearest Thackeray came to hero-worship was in his treatment of 
Addison, whom he presents as a hero of affability, a sort of unridicu- 
Jous Pickwick.) But as a rule, as Signor Praz points out, it is the ‘ex- 
tra’ characters, not the leading actors, who stimulate Dickens’s 
imagination the most. : ; ae 
_ Thackeray deliberately wrote ‘a novel without a hero , and in his 
evasion of the passionate scene, his puncturing of pretension, his re- 
pressed sentimentality and interpolated moral comment s1gnor Praz 
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sees the hallmarks of the true Biedermeier writer, ‘a cynic in yellow 
gloves, respectful, when all is said and done, of the conventions fl 
Thackeray’s realism is ‘a paralysed realism, impaired by reticences 
and sous-entendus’, and he is reproved for never having stated ¢ 
plicitly that Becky was Lord Steyne’s mistress. This strikes me as @ 
moral not a literary objection, springing from that romantic in. 
verted Puritanism which wants everything put into words. Re 
ticence is only to blame when it misleads, and I do not believe 
any reader was ever in doubt about Becky’s position or thé 
Thackeray’s realism would have seemed any more ‘real’ if he hac 
shown the two on a chaise-longue, at breakfast or in bed. Judged b ys 
the standard of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, even Flaubert’s realism is 
‘impaired’; more so, because Flaubert had to compromise in wh, 

Thackeray never wished to attempt. 

Towards Trollope and George Eliot Signor Praz is kinder. These 
are the best two chapters in the book, possibly because Signor Prazj 
sees farthest when his sympathy is awake. His contention that 
Trollope’s self-lacerating, proud but passive heroines we can see th 
soul of the Victorian woman, which is distorted in Dickens and in 
Thackeray ‘eclipsed by the shadow of the moralist-commentator’. 
convinces one by its sureness of touch and apt quotation. Could one 
claim that as the hero declined the heroine grew in stature? Cer- 
tainly, as Praz remarks, George Eliot’s anti-heroic tendency was: 
counterbalanced by her heroines, many of whom are idealized pros 
jections of herself. 

The five hundred illustrated, annotated, quotation-packed pages 
of Signor Praz’s study exert a great deal of power, but in the manner 
of a heavyweight who only gets home a haymaker now and then! 
The best things are incidental—the sudden relaxed moments of sym4 
pathetic perception and the informative asides. (It is nice to know 
that Patmore was the first poet to celebrate the geranium, or that 
Carker in Dombey and Son is the first character in fiction to be rum 
over by a train.) But I cannot feel that this is the important work 
it looks. It is partial in both senses: incomplete, because the only 
thing outside itself to which Victorian fiction is related is another 
art, and partisan, because of a certain harshness on the author’s part 
as if he resented the development in taste that he charts. The word 
‘Biedermeier’ is bandied around often with unfair relish. To stig- 
matize a writer as Biedermeier because of his literary judgement can 
be misleading. If De Quincey is Biedermeier for being shocked at 
parts of Goethe, so is D. H. Lawrence for thinking Pamela porno- 
graphic. If ‘a Biedermeier of the type of Trollope was unable to arrive 
at the representation of the abysses of the criminal soul’, so was 
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ynald Firbank. If Dickens was a Biedermeier radical only prepared 
or half measures, what are we to call the contemporaries of Dickens 
who opposed reform? The agony of the Romantic springs from his 
onflict with the limits of his own self. The Biedermeier has his agony 
00, but the conflict is with the restraints of society. Both lose, one 
srotestingly, the other silently. It is because Signor Praz does not 
‘Jl in those restraints in the background that his understanding of 
his subjects seems flawed by Romantic impatience. 
_ A word of praise for Angus Davidson's translation, which reads 
as smoothly and confidently as if it were the original. Only one 
ase puzzled me: exactly how vivaciously should one dance ‘a 
bacchic saraband’? 


JAMES MICHIE 


IN TIME OF TROUBLE by Claud Cockburn. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 21s.) 


€laud Cockburn is one of the notable anecdote-tellers of our day — 
one of the few whose stories have a distinguishable shape and are 
recognizably their author's own, even at second or third hand. Now, 
after two or three decades of ceaseless polishing, these stories have 
been strung into—if not a permanent—at least a portable form. 
In Time of Trouble is called an autobiography. It is so only in the 
sense that all the stories of which the book is made up have passed 
through the same process and are reflections of the same personality. 
Many are funny. Some are pointed and revealing. Not a few, how- 
ever, bear visible signs of the laborious processes of manufacture. 
‘When the past tasted a little flat,’ says Cockburn of his Uncle Philip, 
‘the peppered it artificially. No one was safe from his cookery.’ 
Over-careful in the build-up of his own, Cockburn can be reckless 
in his use of other people’s wit. ‘On his way to Clarkson’s to hire a 
: crown of thorns’ was not said by ‘someone’ of Ramsay MacDonald, 
put—in rather different words—by Philip Jordan of Kingsley 
~ Martin. 
_ Like other extreme egotists, Cockburn finds the world a disillu- 
_sioning place. Regarding the whole field of journalistic and political 
“life as no more than a kind of open veldt—on which the rough nug- 
gets of future good stories lie around waiting to be picked up, cut 
and polished —he is obliged to take an openly cynical and contemp- 
tuous view of his own profession . - . ‘a newspaper is always a 
weapon in somebody’s hands, and I never could see why it should 
be shocking that the weapon should be used in what its owner con- 
ceived to be his best interests. The hired journalist . . . ought to 
realize that he is partly in the entertainment business and partly in 
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the advertising business — advertising either goods, or a cause, or a3 
government. . . . The humbug and hypocrisy of the Press only begil . 
when the newspapers pretend to be “impartial” or “servants of thes 
ublic’”.’ i 
R Following this declaration of faith, it argues some confusion in} 
Cockburn’s mind that he takes credit for giving up a secure position} 
on The Times to launch his news-sheet The Week, because ‘what in-- 
formed people were really saying . . . was scarcely reflected at all in 
the newspapers.’ It is apparently easier to make cynical pronounce. 
-ments than to live up to them. 7 
Though generally enjoyable, in one important respect this auto- - 
biography is something of a fraud. The guiding principle of its: 
author’s life would appear to have been his conversion to Marxism, 
which led him to join the staff of the Daily Worker and presumably 
—though he does not say so—to become a member of the Commu: 
nist Party. The impulse appears to have come, surprisingly enough, , 
from the profound effect on him of the American slump of 1929. . 
After October of that year, he laments: ‘There was nowhere you | 
could go in the United States and feel that things were as they had | 
been or as they would be again.’ ; 
The shock of finding the capitalist system so vulnerable would 
seem to have occasioned Cockburn’s move to Communism. But 
what the arguments were on which he sought this cover, whether 
the shelter still keeps out the rain and, if not, how and in what direc- 
tion he has now moved, are matters about which he remains silent. 
This takes the backbone out of his life story. | 
But the book can be recommended to all who enjoy good tales, 
and particularly to those who intend to spend much of their life in 
telling them. Over and over again in these pages they will be able to 
study the process by which, from modest beginnings—no more than 
a lump of hardness underneath the skin—a formidable antler of 
anecdote can be made to sprout. y 
One thing will be a matter of regret to every reader. It is clear 
from the patient and determined way in which he was wooed by 
The Times to join its staff, and from the high esteem in which he was 
held after he had joined it, that Claud Cockburn —if he had not left 
that paper — might now be seated in its editorial chair. He could have 
had, from his own statement of faith, no valid objection to holding 
this or any other office. And, with his profound respect for tradition 
and authority, he would surely have preserved our most portentous 
newspaper from the skittishness which disgusts so many of its more 
old-fashioned readers. 


TOM HOPKINSON 
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\ Lecacy by Sybille Bedford. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 15.) 


FLIGHT FROM THE ENCHANTER by Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and 
Windus. 1¢s.) 


; Lonc View by Elizabeth Jane Howard. (Cape. 15S.) 


A Legacy, a new and, I assume, a first novel by Sybille Bedford, isa 
Drilliant book. Seeking further adjectives to define its merit, I can 
_ only find the tried reviewer's stand-bys: original, witty, entertaining, 
informative, elegant, intelligent—they all apply, yet fail to suggest 
_ the elusive quality of freshness that belongs to genuine talent. Of 
‘course the novel is not flawless; the construction is unnecessarily 
involved, one or two minor points remain at the end obscure, the 
central situation is stated in the first two pages, occasionally the 
_ author’s stylish mannerisms are insisted on too heavily. But Miss 
Bedford could get away with more serious imperfections than these; 
she has a wonderful subject and just the right combination of tough- 
? mindedness and sensibility to do it justice. It is, in a way, a historical 
“novel; the years covered by a complex narrative are from 1870 to 
1913, the scene Germany; and the author has a magnificent sense of 
period. The plot links three contrasted and representative families: 
the Merzes, a rich Jewish family living in Berlin, and two old Catho- 
lic families, the supremely dilettante Feldens and the Bernins, dis- 
tinguished careerists. At the centre of the design is the tragic and 
ludicrous story of Johannes Felden, destined to become a cause 
célébre; but the main character is Johannes’s brother Julius, who 
marries Melanie Merz, neglects her, survives her and continues to 
live off her family even after his second marriage to Caroline Traf- 
ford, a bold and beautiful Edwardian English lady who might have 
stepped out of one of Henry James’s later books. All the people in 
this touching, funny chronicle are conceived with remarkable 
subtlety and portrayed with a hint of fantasy that heightens their 
reality to the reader. Perhaps, in this crowded gallery, the figure of 
Sarah Merz has the most depth, but each one is a joy to read about. 
How the author manages to cover so much ground with such ease 
and concision is a technical mystery; her novel is outstandingly en- 
joyable and interesting, written in prose of unusual distinction. 
Other writers are likely to suffer in comparison with Miss Bed- 
ford; I am not sure whether The Flight from the Enchanter would 
have seemed quite so exasperating, pretentious and feeble as it did 
to me if I had not read it immediately after A Legacy. Although their 
subjects are totally different—Iris Murdoch’s book is ‘contempor- 
ary’ —there is a similarity of aim between the two novelists. Miss 
Murdoch also fills an intricate design with a large cast of characters; 
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her touch, too, is consistently light and at times fantastic, and be- 
neath it one senses a serious purpose. But in place of wit there is 
horse-play—people are ‘always falling over, or knocking things 
down—and as few of the characters are rooted, however shallowly, 
in reality, the fantasy confuses our knowledge of them instead of 
deepening it. Miss Bedford’s task, admittedly, may have been the 
easier; surveying a vanished epoch of the recent past, she put it into 
perspective in order to make it live again, while Miss Murdoch, who 
has written an allegory on modern life, has had to invent rules and 
make arbitrary assumptions. Yet, oddly enough, of the two Miss 
Murdoch’s novel seems the more old-fashioned, and most conven- 
tional in its most determined attempts at orginality. Originality in ~ 
literature does not consist of thinking up unusual characters and un- 
explained situations; it proves itself in an author’s response to the 
normal and can only be expressed in unhackneyed, but not neces- — 
sarily obscure language. Miss Murdoch’s prose can easily accom- | 
modate a cliché: ‘The sound of the door opening again made him start — 
like a guilty thing. Rosa entered, saw Calvin, and stopped in her 
tracks.’ Is Mischa Fox, the mysterious figure who exercises a remote 
control on all the people in this book, a symbol of the will to power, 
as one reviewer has stated? His victims are not sufficiently alive to 
me to awaken my curiosity on this point. They behave strangely and 
inconsistently, but this is only an approximation to the strange, in- 
consistent behaviour of people in life; and a drop of the real thing, 
if distilled into a work of fiction, is enough to give it value. 

There is, perhaps, just a drop of this in The Long View, a second 
novel by Elizabeth Jane Howard which follows the rules of feminine 
sensibility so obediently that a certain solemnity attaches to its tradi- 
tional character. One can read Miss Bedford and Miss Murdoch un- 
conscious of their sex; Miss Howard maintains her identity as a 
woman novelist on every page. This is a serious work, often pene- 
trating, with the classic flaws of its genre: the author betrays an em- 
barrassing admiration for her own heroine which one cannot always 
share, particularly at the beginning when Antonia is a calm, cul- 
tured, understanding matron, and the hero is a complete failure; his 
charm is never palpable and although one is often told about his wit 
his reported conversation characterizes him as a pretentious bore. 
The minor characters, observed with greater detachment, are good, 
and one or two episodes (for example, Antonia’s love affair in the 
South of France) are treated with considerable assurance. For some 
reason the narrative (which might have benefited by cutting) un- 
folds backwards; the book starts with Antonia facing the end of her 
marriage and ends with the unhappy love affair in her youth that 
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nade her marry without love. I cannot see what purpose is served 
by this rudimentary device; if it is an attempt to match the technical 
virtuosity of Miss Bowen or Miss Lehmann, it is unsuccessful. Miss 
Howard has not yet achieved the subtlety that distinguishes this 
type of novel at its best, but she gives an impression of understanding 
her own talent and of knowing how to develop it. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


a 


“COLLECTED Poems by Kathleen Raine. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
__ Tue RIVER STEAMER by E. J. Scovell. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6d.) 


There is only one cause for regret at the appearance of Kathleen 
_ Raine’s Collected Poems—that it is given to us after three or four 
years’ silence instead of a book of new work. But the virtue of silence 
when one has nothing to say is almost as valuable to a poet as the 
- gift of utterance, and much, much rarer. ‘Silence when one is not 
impelled to speak’ would be a better way of putting it for this poet, 
who recognizes only the ecstatic mood as fit for poetry. Kathleen 
Raine is a rigorous artist, whose later judgement on her own work 
is not concerned with those usually vain attempts to improve the 
verbal form, but with the test for imaginative truth; and after this 
test, a good many poems from her three earlier books, though none 
from her fourth, have been discarded. I am sorry to see some of these 
poems go, since they contain certain lines which have become part 
of the furniture of my mind—‘Creatures whose own death is their 
unguessed secret’, for instance. Perhaps in a collected volume, poems 
which contain good passages might be given the benefit of the doubt: 
our judgement on our outgrown selves is not always infallible. How- 
ever, I am bound to say that my taste agrees with the author’s in 
most of her exclusions, and certainly with the large number omitted 
from Living in Time, her weakest book. 

To re-read the poetry in its chronological sequence as here pre- 
sented, is to be confirmed in admiration at its integrity, purity and 
musical beauty. Essentially it has not changed: the symbols drawn 
from Nature (‘who is always in the Year One’) appear throughout 
—only the symbol of the angel, which was once powerful, prac- 
tically disappears, presumably because it is the product of ‘fallen 
man’, whom Miss Raine has somewhat scornfully discarded as a sub- 
ject for her poetry. More superficial differences can be traced to the 
influence of her reading at one time or another — Jung perhaps giving 
place to Graves, Blake recurring throughout, with sometimes too 
plain an influence on the style. The latest work does not surpass the 
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best of Stone and Flower—perhaps indeed there are now fewer of 
the pregnant single lines for which she is remarkable, such as 

It is not birds that speak, but men learn silence— 
but the work is of more even quality. There were times in the earlier 
books when her use of words like eternity in an emotive rather than 


an intellectual way, and her reliance on much-worn symbols, such © 


as that of the rose, without revivifying them, led to vagueness, even 
to sentimentality. It is still occasionally true that the actual words 
do not carry all that they are meant to convey: in this reader, at 
least, the Amergin or catalogue form (‘I am the This and the That’) 
evokes no fresh response. The blurb for her last book contained a 
piece of pertinent criticism, perhaps written by the author herself: 
‘For Miss Raine, poetry is a mode of thought rather than a technical 
exercise, and this is at once its strength and its weakness.’ Verbal 
subtleties, rhythmical dance, are not to be found here. Yet, as always 
with the language of true vision, it seems that no conscious attention 
to technique could have produced better workmanship: her ear is 


—— eee 


— 


impeccable, and the form of each poem seems unobtrusively right. © 
She uses the blank verse line with a sure instinct, tightening it at the © 


slightest hint of a Tennysonian ooze: 

Of all created things the source is one, 

Simple, single as love; remember 

The cell and seed of life, the sphere 

That is, of child, white bird, and small blue dragon-fly 

Green fern, and the gold four-petalled tormentilla 

The ultimate memory. 
I choose this to illustrate the technical point, because it serves also 
to illustrate her single theme. In poetry her pantheism is acceptable 
and satisfying, and the statement 

At the focus of thought there is no face 
is balanced elsewhere by other statements: 

In recognition beyond time and seeming 

Love knows the face that each soul turns towards heaven. 
The dogmatism of her prose is not so easily acceptable: ‘Whatever 
in love is personal and not imaginative, matters not at all.’ I am not 
sure what this means, unless it gives a very debased meaning to the 
word personal, but it reminds me that Dante saw the central part of 
the paradisal light ‘somehow painted with our effigy’. 

Although Miss Scovell’s book is a selection, not a collection, it 
stands at the same point in her development as that of Miss Raine 
in hers—that difficult moment of middle age when inspiration must 
die or be renewed; when there is a strong temptation to repeat past 
successes, rather than face the pain of development; and it too shows 
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tem ptation resisted. The book contains equal parts of old and new, 
‘the first part being selected from the two Routledge publications 
which have long been out of print, and the second, from poems— 
out twice as many as are here included— written over the last ten 


_ This poetry too has had a permanent place in my mind, since I 
read and loved it on its first publication. And at first sight, the two 
have much in common. Both are lyric poets offering a concen- 
trated experience, undiluted (or unenlivened, one might think in 
“certain moods) by verbal tricks, rhetoric, or humour. Both have an 
attitude of mind which is religious, but which finally rejects the 
"symbolism of Christianity; both draw chiefly on nature for poetic 

sustenance. Yet their poetry is quite dissimilar—to us, at least: an 
observer from a different age might see likenesses of outlook and of 

style which are hidden from us. For whereas Kathleen Raine uses 
the ‘ever-recurring forms of nature’ as a means to show some truth 
© which is beyond them, Joy Scovell is concerned to convey an im- 


mediate sense of those forms, in their separate beauties: she takes 


the reader to the point where a question may be raised, or a total 
unity felt, but it is not her purpose to make it explicit. One kind is 
visionary, the other contemplative. There is no profit in making com- 
parisons of worth—we can leave that to the publicists and medal- 
givers—for each passes the test of true poetry, that at the time of 
reading, its particular world seems sufficient, and exclusive of 
others. 

E. J. Scovell’s poetic world includes fallen man—one of the best 
pieces in the book is a sequence on the first year of a human life. The 
poems have an intensity of gaze, a faculty of isolating the object and 
conveying its characteristic beauty, which is perhaps the nearest 
thing we have to Chinese poetry, in our native kind. The epithets 
are new-minted: the ‘magnolia-flowering swan’, the ‘Michaelmas 
breast’ of a pigeon, the ‘bemused and under-water dance’ of infant 
hands. Here is an imagery whose wealth is visual, not auditory; and 
4 strictness, probably instinctive, which keeps out of the poem all 
that does not contribute to its single effect, all that would lead the 
attention outwards, as lines that lead out of a picture. T here is no 
word-play, no dependence upon over-tones: the sound of the poems 
is pleasing enough, but it is not for this that one values them chiefly. 
Nor would you look here for development: the early poems are as 
completely realized as the later ones. It happens, however, that the 
earliest of the several beautiful poems about swans is the only one 
where they are seen metaphysically — as the hands of a god, whose 
‘self-knowledge is the sailing of two swans’; later, the thing-in-itself, 
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Like muscled leaves darker than ivy 
Blown back and curved by unwearying wind? ... 
These dank weeds are also 
Part and plumage of the magnolia-flowering swan. 
He puts forth these too— 
Leaves of ridged and bitter ivy 
Sooted in towns, coal-bright with rain. 
[he rawness and wildness of Nature are not here, but its strangeness 
is: in poem after poem we are brought face to face with the mystery 
of being, the sense that all living creatures have ‘come from afar’ 
ar d contain some secret of which they themselves are unaware, and 
that this is most nearly to be read on the face of the newly born. | 
quote from a recent poem about a kitten—perfect except for its 
opening, where, as sometimes happens with this poet, ill at ease in 
ihe conversational idiom, it moves a little bumpily until it is air- 


f 
_ borne: 
Z Less like a cat than silver — 
__ Smooth deep-sea fish brought strange and dumb to hand; 
7 Fuller of distance than a journeying elver. .. . 
¥ On Mount Olympus wild 
Our garden pansies grow, whose eyes recall — 


Viola gracilis—kitten and child. 
ANNE RIDLER 
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Carlyle called Heine ‘that slimy and greasy Jew—fit only to eat 
- sausages made of toads.’ That tells us something about Carlyle, not 
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Emerson described him as quack and charlatan. Matthew Arnold 
could speak of his ‘wonderful clearness, lightness and freedom, 
united with such power of feeling, and width of range.’ Goethe told 
Eckermann that Heine, possessed of so many shining virtues, lacked 
~ the vital quality of love. This judgement becomes understandable if 
we know that when venerable Goethe kindly inquired of the young 
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oet what he was working on, Heine replied that he was thinking of 
ting another Faust. That answer was typical of this disrespectful 
pliner who by some mischance was born in Diisseldorf of German 
ish parents. He certainly did not love institutions — political, re- 
gious, or two-legged—and authority paid him the compliment of 
treating him as the menace he was. Since he wickedly defended him- 
elf against attack, there was never an end to the stream of vitupera- 
ion. In his rebellious self he represented a wider human tendency, 
the urge to individual freedom, the secret flurry and scurry of living 
ideas that threatened the monumental calm of that comfortable 
century. So there had also to be the other extreme of eulogy, and 
‘since his principal protest, as Jew and German, was against the 
authoritarian practice he knew best, this eulogy has usually come 
from countries other than his own. The Germans have the Heine they 
deserve. Bernard Shaw complained that people accused him of filial 
disrespect merely because he spoke of his own father as though he 
“were somebody else’s; Germany disliked Heine because he discussed 
his own country as though it were somebody else’s. 
_ After a hundred years of Heine dead it is a pleasure to come to 
‘Professor Rose’s centenary volume and find Heine living. All that 
vituperation and eulogy have done is to make Heine seem deader 
than ever, since what the insults and compliments show up most 
clearly is the personality of the antagonists, exchanging shots over 


Heine recumbent on the battlefield. Professor Rose allows Heine to 


speak for himself, and nobody else can do the job half as well. The 


“book is sub-titled ‘Two Studies in his Thought and Feeling’; the first 


study deals with Heine’s political and social attitude, the second 
with his Jewish feeling. The poet is quoted extensively in transla- 
tion, or paraphrased, and these selected utterances are arranged in 
the perspective of Heine’s life by means of reticent comment and 
linking biographical narrative. The result is a most informative and 
interesting book. This, we feel, is what Heine was like. 

Certainly the picture that emerges is not altogether attractive. 
But who is now naive enough to expect art and social consistency 
from one and the same person? Heine was one of those intensely 
energetic individuals who have an infinite capacity for being on the 
outside. Because he was human he was self-contradictory, and be- 
cause he was a poet, and a German poet, he sought to derive theoreti- 


cal principles from his own irrational inclinations instead of from 
abstract thought. It cou 


Id not be done. He could not be an abstract 
thinker, but most of his troubles came from his habit of speaking as 
mple enough for systematic 
sistency sprang from 


though he were. His mind was not si 
loyalties. Both artistic success and social incon 
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same source—his extreme awareness of the bewildering com- 
lexity of man’s relationship with authority in politics and religion. 
Heine’s enthusiasm for personal liberty might have been less 

ight but for the historical accident that his youth in Diisseldorf 
c cided with the Napoleonic occupation of 1806-13, when the 
Jews enjoyed emancipation under French law. The return of the 
Prussians after Napoleon's defeat meant the end of this brief free- 
dom. Heine himself said that he became a Christian because 
Napoleon’s geography master omitted to tell his pupil that it is very 
cold in Moscow in the winter. Heine was the most practical as well 
as impractical of men. He could have been tolerated more easily had 
he been exclusively impractical. As it was, he had an irritating knack 
of telling the truth about himself in such a way that it also seemed 
to be the truth about others. In Germany he didn’t belong because 
he was a Jew; in France, where he lived from 1831, he was a German 
_ stranger; to political progressives he seemed a renegade; the German 
- authorities regarded him as a dangerous demagogue; to the Jews he 
"was an apostate; Christians sneered at him as one who had aban- 
 doned the faith of his fathers for opportunist reasons. Logically his 
- position was untenable, poetically it was impregnable. 

He hated despotism, whether from the right or the left, and, al- 
though he condemned the authoritarian conservatism of his day, he 
was deeply aware of dangers from future proletarian rule. In ideas 
he was a democrat, in emotions an aristocrat. With all his en- 
thusiasm for freedom he yet feared that government by the people 
would be death to literature: ‘Why sing of the rose, aristocrat! Sing 
of the democratic potato, which nourishes the people!’ He saw that 
the power of the German Communists lay in their enthusiasm for 
an idea: ‘These doctors of the revolution and their ruthlessly resolute 
disciples are the only men in Germany with life in them, and it is to 
them that the future belongs.’ And the future itself? His vision was 
uncanny. He anticipated a ‘great duel between the dispossessed and 
the aristocracy of property, when there will be question neither of 
nationality nor of religion; there will be only one fatherland, namely 
the earth, and only one creed, namely happiness on earth.’ Even- 
tually there would be only one shepherd and one flock, ‘a free shep- 
herd with an iron crook and one human herd, all shorn alike and all 
bleating in unison!’ His recommendation to posterity was that it 
come into the world with a very thick hide to its back. 

Professor Rose’s book forms an excellent complement to Barker 
Fairley’s recent study of Heine’s imagery (Heinrich Heine, an Inter- 
pretation). And in this centenary year we are usefully reminded, by 
the appearance of the Nordseebilder in Vernon Watkins's transla- 
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tion, that Heine was poet as well as polemical writer. This version 
prints German and English on facing pages, an arrangement that 
shows clearly both the remarkable accuracy of translation and the 
felicity of corresponding phrase, never an easy task in verse transla- 
tion and doubly difficult in the case of a poet like Heine who was so 
fond of coining new words. These poems in free rhythms, the result 
of convalescence in Norderney when the poet was twenty-seven, 
are among the best examples of his craftsmanship. Unfortunately 
they also show that this social poet, like many born observers and 
commentators, could, with evident enjoyment, expend superb tech- 
nical skill on trivial content. These flights of imagery from a sea- 
watcher who remains firmly a landlubber are so extravagant that 
Heine himself has to laugh. That is his saving grace. He is desperately 
anxious to involve himself actively in life, but in the middle of his 
most serious efforts a mischievous imp takes over and cocks a snook 
at both Heine and his audience. Professor Rose reports him as saying - 
that we do not ourselves seize upon ideas, but ideas take hold of us, 
bend us to their will, and drive us into the arena to fight for them 
like conscripted gladiators. Heine as gladiator is an inspiring sight, 
for ideas drive him so often in diametrically opposed directions. 
From the ‘mattress grave’ in which he lay for the last eight years of 
his life he apologized to God for having at times spoken of sacred — 
things without the reverence due to them —‘but I was carried away © 
more by the spirit of the age than by my own inclinations.’ Here he 
is untrue to himself, in deference to his newly-found monotheism. 
His interest for us lies precisely in the fact that his own inclinations 
correspond perfectly with the muzzled spirit of the age. 
IDRIS PARRY 
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